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THE CONNOTATION OF THE TERM BOYA 
OCCURRING IN ANDHRA INSCRIPTIONS 


C. Somasundara Rao* 


The term boya occurs in Andhra inscriptions from the 7th 
} Century A.D. to about the 15th Century A.D. Boya is a very 
usual term occurring in most ofthe temple inscriptions in 
Andhra, in the context of a shepherd who reared the cattle. 
In addition some officers called themselves Boyas during this 
period. However, in the 7th Century A.D., we have references 
to Bráhmanas who were described as Boyas of villages. In 
the 8th-9th Century A.D., Boyas are said to have ruled over 
Nellore-Prakasam districts. The problem is whether the Boyas 
who were described ав Brahmnas are indentical with the Boyas 
who were rulers and whether these two, in turn, were identical 
with the Boyas who had a lower rank in the medieval period 
Y- (C. 1000 - 1500 A.D). 

B.S.L. Hanumatha Rao! regards that the three evidences 
indicate the different avocations followed by the Boyas who 
were originally tribals, i.e. they could rise to the highest 
position of Bráhmagahood by the 7th Century A.D. and per- 
form sacrifices ; they became Ksatriyas or ruling caste during 
the 8th-9th Century A.D. and ruled over parts of Andhra ; 
and after the 10th Century A.D., they were reduced to the 
position of shepherds attached to the temples, though some of 
them could become officers and rulersof some small kingdoms. 

4 This has been questioned by P.V. Parabrahma Sastry? who 
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pointed out that the Brühmanas called as Boyas were only ^ 
Bréhmana officers and not connected with the Boya tribe. 
The present paper attempts to support the view of P.V. 
Parabrahma Sastry after a discussion. 


We shall discuss first the material relating to the second 
and third stages in the position of the Boyas. 


(i) Boyas of the medieval period: During this period, 
temple construction and donations to the temples were on the 
increase.? Among the various donations, kings as well as 
ordinary people used to make provision for lighting a lamp 
with ghee in the temple perpetually. For this, they gifted - 
cash and land, but more frequently cattle. The Boyas were 
in charge of the cattle. They reared the cattle and offered 
daily the required measure of ghee in the temple for lighting 
the lamp. Here the word boya (singular) or bola or bolu 
(plural) was used іп the inscriptions as the suffix of the perso- 
nal: name, e.g. Cáma-bola Candana* (ie. Candana, son of 
Camabola) and Beyyana-boya.5 

Apart from these constantly recurring examples, we have 
also inscriptions where some of the Boyas figure as officers 
and generals. Thus Gofkayaboya was described as а manda- 
lika under the Velanadu chiefs.? One of the Boyas named 
Code-boya, son of Eifjali-boya is said to have belonged to the 
fourth caste, the same caste to which the Velanàdus also 
belonged." Here the word boya could have meant the original 
connection with the tribe. This would indicate that the 
Boyas claimed the Südra status by now. It is possible 
that as good archers, the Boyas could have been recruited into 
the army and some of them distinguished themselves as mili- 
tary generals and later were rewarded by the kings. 

An inscription at Vijayawada? belonging palaeographically 
to the 10th Century A.D. mentions one Kaliyamaboyi, son of - 


~~ 


À- 
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Trikotiboyi of Peccavada who describes himself as a descend- 
ant of one yakga who showed Arjuna the Indrakila area where 
the latter is said to have made penance for securing the Pàáu- 
pat-astra. Trikotiboyi planted the inscribed slab at the spot 
where Arjuna made penance. Here the word used is boyi. If 
this boyi is identical with boya, we have to regard that they 
claimed semi-divine status. Trikoti-boyi was also described 
as a Valorous person like Karna and shrewd like Mātali in 
accomplishing important assignments, 

(i) Boyas of the 5th 9th Century A.D. : That a Boya fami- 
ly was ruling over the area corresponding to the present-day 
Prakasam-Nellore Districts during the 8th-9th Century A.D. 
is attested by two records : (i) Udayendiram plates of Udaya- 
candra, the general of Pallava Nandivarman II? and (ii) the 
Addanki inscription of Pandara‘ga, the general of the Eastern 
Calukya ruler Gugaga Vijayaditya (848-891 А.р.).10 The first 
inscription shows that the Pallava commander was entrusted 
with the duty of protecting the a$vamedha horse. When it was 
intercepted by Prthvivyaghra, the Nisida chief, Udayacandra 
defeated the Boya chief and also conquered the territory of 


Y-visguràja (Visnuvardhana III of the Eastern Calukya dynasty). 


iU 


The second inscription, belonging to the time of Vijayà- 
ditya III, shows the victory of Pandaranga, the general of 
Vijayaditya over the Boya area. Не is said to have seized 12 
Kottams of the Boyas and occupied Kattem and Kanduküru, 


These victories of the Pallava and the Eastern Cálukya 
generals reveal the existence of the political authority of the 
Boyas in the southern parts of Andhra and point to the inte- 
rest evinced by both the families to keep the area under their 
control. 

Though there are no other epigraphical and literary 
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А ў ‘ ite T 
references to their rule or even the names of the chiefs 


excepting Prthvivyaghra, we have to accept that these belong- 
ed'to a tribal family because the word’ Nisada was used in 
the Udayendiram inscription while referring to Prthvivyà- 
ghra: Their rise to power and the continuance of their 
authority over this region are not attested by any evidence. 
(iii) Boyas of ihe 7th Century A.D. : In the inscriptions 
ofthe Eastern Calukya rulers like Indravarman (673 A.D.) 
and Visnuvardhana II (673-682), there are references to Bràh- 


maga donees or their ancestors or some witnesses who were | 


styled as Boyas of particular villages. For instance, the 
Kondanaguru grant of Indravarman!! mentions the grant of 
the village Kopdanàgüru to Cendigarman, whose grandfather 
Durgaéarman was styled as Irralur-Boya nama-brahmanah 
indicating that he was the Boya of Irralür. It is not out of 
place to mention here that he was of the Bháradv&ja-gotra 
and Vüjasaneya-carana. He was also а follower of Karmas 
enjoined on the Bréhmanas (Brahma- vihita  Karmma-nirata). 
Cendisarman was eulogized by the Vedic scholars (Vedavid- 


vipra samstityamana caritdya). The description of the donee .: 
of his family leaves no doubt about the Brahmana birth. The 


word boya should relate to the fact that hé might be the land- 
holder of that village. The witnesses tó the grant were Ala- 
paka-bol, Somayàjula Vellekki-bol and Márata-bol. The term 
somdyüjula would indicate the association of the person with 
the Vedic rituals. 


Same-is the case with the Koneki grant of Visnuvardhana 
П.1% The donee Vidusarman of the Parásara-gotra and Apas- 
tamba-sütra is stated tobe Kanderu-Boya-brahmana and Atu- 
kuru-vüstavya. He was a scholar in Brahmaya, Sūtra, mantra, 

gtantra апа Upanisads. His father Mahasena-darman was а 
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» follower of satkarmas enjoined on the Brahmanas and com- 
parable to Vararuci. Among those allotted shares in the 
village figure Visgusarman, who was the boya of Atuküru, and 
Madigarman, the boya of Kummiiru. 


In the Chendalur plates of Sarvaloküsraya (Mangi) datable 
to 673 A. D.,28 reference is made to six donees by the term 
boya of various villages, and not to their personal names (eg. 
boyas of Vangra, Kollipura etc.). Of them, one donee was not 
called boya, but vastavya of the village of Katüra. This led 

LE. Hultzsch, the editor the plates, to conclude that boya and 
yüstayya meant the same as a resident of the concerned village. 
The reference to boya is found occasionally in the time of 
Calukya Bhima 1.14 


From the above information, we learn that the word boya 
meant a resident of the village, according to Hultzsch. Accord- 
ing to B. S. L. Hanumantha Rao, it meant the original con- 
nection of the concerned Brahmana with the Boya tribe or 
caste.15 It means that he was originally a member of the Boya 
caste, but his position was elevated to the status of a Brah- 
mana and that he could engage himself in the 5 уа/йаз and 
karmas. 

This seems to be uncertain, because wo do not know the 
process by which the Boyas could occupy such an important 
position as that of the Brahmanas. Тһе following are some 
of the difficulties : ; 

(a) If the Boyas were tribals and outside the pale of civili- 
sation, how was it that they could reach the top in the social 
status without any intermediary position ? This gets support 
from the fact that they were coming into the fold of the social 
structure by the 11th century A. D., being attached to the 

4 temples and soon rising to the position of military generals 
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and even feudatories. It is however, true that the Boyas ruled 
for sometume іп the 8th-9th Century А. D. in Prakasam- 
Nellore Districts. As stated already, no vestige of their rule is 
avalable from their own records. Their rule in a part of 
Andhra does not seem to have helped them in securing a terri- 
tory for themselves for mastery or for securing even official 
positions in other kingdoms. 


(b) Again, if the Boyas could become Brahmaras and take 
to the educational avocations, why was it that the Südras, mn 
were occupying various positions in the State, were denied, 
ог never tried to get, such elevation of their caste? We do 
not hear anything of such educational qualifications for any of 
the Südras during this period. Even in the medieval period, 
we know of the rulers who called themselves Caturthanvayas, 
but they never claimed any authority over the Vedas, Vedan- 
gas etc. They could be conversant with the epics, purágas and 
kávyas and were satisfied as in the case of Vema Reddi (1325- 
1353), the founder of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu, with 
taking the Soma juice offered by ‘he purohitas (anavarata 
purohita-krta somapàna).19 ж 


(c) It is strange that a person ofa social group should 
mention his lower position (boya) after his absorption into the 
Brahmanicalfold. Normally one would not expect reference 
to the earlier connections with a lower stratum in society. 

These problems make it difficult to believe that the boyas 
of the above inscriptions were connected with the Boya tribe. 
Hence the word might refer to the official position of the indi- 
vidual. Though Hultzsch took the word to be interchange- 
able with vastavya or resident of the village, it is very difficult 
to ascertain who the resident was, when he happens to be onea 
of the donees. The rocord in question is the Chendalur grant 
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of Sarvaloka$raya where five out of six donees were mentioned 
as Boyas of various villages and the sixth one was referred to 
as the vastavya of a village. It would be difficult to get another 
example of such vagueness in respect of the donees in any 
copper-plate grant in the country, if the term boya was to 
refer to an inhabitant or resident. It would be meaningful, if 
the boya is understood as a corrupt from of Bhojaka от Bhog- 
ika which refers to a person in enjoyment ofa rent-free 
village. .D. C. Sircar1" thinks that he was а jagirdar. Even if 
the personal name of such a Bhojaka is not mentioned, there 
should be only one, who must have been in enjoyment of that 
position in the village. P. V. Parabrahma Sastry?® has drawn 
our attention to the phrase gamd-gama-bhojaka appearing іп 
the Hirahadagalli plates of Pallava Skandavarman!? datable 
to the 4th Century A. D. According to him and B. Radha- 
krishna,29 they could have been officers connected with the 
village administration. 


The above discussion shows that the Boyas could have 
been absorbed into the Südra caste by about 11th Century 
A.D., though the Boyas could have established a small king- 
dom in the 8th-9th Century A.D. Since there is no tradition 
relating to their position as kings or Brahmanas 
recorded by Thurston, it becomes all the more difficult to 
accept that they were absorbed in the Brahmanical fold. Had 
there been any such connection, they would have retained the 
gotra names in token of their association. 
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NOTES 


1 Proceedings of South Indian History Congres , ‘Hyderabad Session, 
1986, pp. 70-75. 
2 Proceedings of Andhra Pradesh History Congress, Guntur Session, 
1986, pp. 70-75, ` | 
3 South Indian Inscriptions, IN, No. 1006 onwards for Draksarama 
Inscriptions. 
4 Ibid., 1009. 
'5. Ibid., 1165. 
6 Ibid., X, 90. 
7 Ibid , 327. 
8 Ibid., 33. , 
9 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III, p. 145. 
10 Ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 275-77. 
11 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. iff. 
12 Ibid., Vol. XXXI, pp. 74ff. - 
13 Ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 238-40. ` i 
14 Ibid., Vol. V, р. 128. 
15 Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
16 M. Somasekhara Sarma, History of the Reddi Kingdoms, р. shee 
17 D. С. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 356. 
18 Proceedings of A. P. Н. C., Guntur Session, 1986, p. 72. 
19 EI, Vol. I, pp. 5ff. 
20 Early Telugu Inscriptions, pp. 420-22. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY BUDDHIST 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN THAILAND 


Kalyan Priya Gupta* 


РА 


The practice of erecting mound or tumuli over the dead 
was an ancient custom prevalent almost all over the world. 
The followers of Buddha adopted it ina particular from of 
structure (stipa) to express their supreme respect after the 
demise of the Master. ` We have hardly any evidence of the 
earliest stüpa in India with certainty. Remains available at 
Vaishali, Piprahwa and Lauriya-Nandangarh display evidence 
of low mound made of pile of mud. Later some of the afore- 
said stüpas were enlarged with kiln burnt bricks and simul- 
taneously a number of well dated stüpas were built far and 
wide in the country. These s?uüpas were said to have been 
built by the Mauryan Emperor Aáoka who even took initiative 
to convey the message of Lord Buddha beyond the frontiers 
of its cradle land and laid the foundation of ‘Greater India’. 
General features of stupas dated to Asokan period are repre- 
sented by a hemispherical dome (anda) of brick work with a 
drum (medhi) as the base. The dome was crowned by one or 
more umbrellas (chatravali), ` 

-From the Киѕађа period onwards the evolution of stupa 
architecture took its course towards elongation and extension 
of height. The drum (medhi), which was earlier comparatively 
low, gained height and became cylindrical in shape while the 
dome (anda) proper was reduced to an insignificant position. 








* Posthuumous ( formely Dy. Director, School of Archaeology, 
24 Tilak Marg, New Delhi ) 
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The drum of such s/üpas contained projected niches to accom- 
modate images of Buddha or other divinities of the Buddhist 
pantheon. Due to the elongation of the drum the superim- 
posed umbrellas took the shape of a tall conical spire made of 
a series of gradually diminishing discs. A platform was 
added at the later stage as a pedestal for the drum. At the 
beginning it was either circular or square and gradually be- 
came higher and sometimes built in diminishing terraces. The 
transformation of stupa architecture from low hemispherical 


dome to a tall ornamental tower made it difficult to recognise 
the original from and its significance. The terraced edifice, 


further in course of its evolution, took the form ofa temple 
but failed to take deep root in India. This type of architec- 
ture became very much popular in South-East Asia. 

India's contact with South-East Asia particularly with 
Thailand might have been in progress before the beginning of 
the Christian era. Though stray evidences are not lacking, 
no determined effort was made in solving the corelated arch- 
aeological sequence, particularly the social and political con- 
text into which Indian ideas of kingship and religion were 
incorporated. Before going into the discussion let us have an 
idea about the routes by which the Indians would have come 
to Thailand. 

- (1) From Southern India the imigrants could have sailed 
through the passage between Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
or between the Nicobars and Achin, the western tip of Suma- 
tra. The former route led to Southern Thailand and the 
latter to Kedah in Malaysia from where the people could 
have gone to the east coast of Thailand. Тһе route from 
Takuapa to Chaiya was an important one since much of the 
early historical materials were discovered from both the 
sites. 
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(2) From Central India one might have sailed to Martvan. 
Moulmin of Tavoy їп Burma and then through land route 
after crossing the mountains to the Mae Nam Chao Praya 
delta by way of Kanchanaburi. This route was in use since 
prehistoric times. 


(3) The third possibility was the land route connecting 
India with China through Assam, Upper Burma and Yunnan. 

Thailand being surrouuded by Laos, Burma,: Kampuchia 
and Malaysia is divided into five physiographical regions : 
the central plains, the- south-east coast, the north-east plateau, 
the central highlands and peninsular Thailand. Among the 
above regions, north-east yielded the earliest remains of food 
plants and highly sophisticated bronze objects datable to 
3000 B.C. The area witnessed a very early indigenous Bronze 
Age development. Central Thailand, drained by the Mae 
Nam Chao Praya and Mae Nam Tha Chin, was a broad river 
valley best suited for rice cultivation, The earliest historical 
settlements are located in this region. Peninsular Thailand is 
characterised by hills and mountains. The West coast 
provides facilities for natural harbour. Some ancient towns 
were located in the region. 


Broadly speaking the cu!tural history of Thailand can be 
divided into two parts,i. е. before and after Thai political 
domination. The first part can be subdivided into three parts, 
viz. the Dvyaravati, Stivijaya and Lopburi periods between the 
6th and 1[th century А. D. and the second into five : Chien- 
gsaen, Sukhothai, U Tong, Ayudhya and Bangkok periods. 

Recent excavations by Glover at Ban Don Ta Phet and 
exploration in and around (not very far from Dvaravati town 
at U-Tong), West Central Thailand, brought to light several 
interesting finds, viz. lion bead (carnelian), etched carnelian 
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and agate beads along with bronze objects which provide 
evidences for contact with India roughly between 200 B. C. 
to А. D. 200.* Among all the finds etched beads occupy a 
prominent position. Particularly, a single piece of lion 
bead of red carnelean from one of the burials has attracted 
the attention of the scholars. Мо parallel specimen like Ban 
Don Ta Phet has been encountered anywhere in India. Of 
course, evidence of lion bead from the Dharmarajika stüpa at 
Taxila and depiction of lion ona ceiling slab showing a 
stüpa (2nd century А. D.) at Amaravati is definitely significant 
from the point of view of popularity of lion among the Bud- 
dhists as a symbol of the Buddha—the lion of the Sakya race 
(Sakyasimha). Hence the presence of lion amulet in the burial 
signify the influence of Buddhism in Thailand as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. Besides, flattened leached 
beads of agate are specially connected with India. At Taxila 
and Sravasti the variety is dated between 6th century and 
lst century B. C. However, leached beads from West Central 
Thailand are unique. These were probably used as pendant 
depicting a profile of a stupa in between two projected corn- 
ers on either ends. In addition, bronze knobbed ware found 
at the aforesaid site is almost a replica of a distinct pottery 
known as knobbed ware lid-cum-bowl with inner central knob. 
Usually circumscribed by a series of concentric grooves or 
incisions. it constitutes a distinctive pottery type at Sisupal- 
garh in Orissa datable between Circa 300 B.C. and A.D. 300. 


In Thailand, stüpa is generally called cedi, a word which 
seems to have derived from Sanskrit caitya. 


Of course no remains of stüpa belonging to the pre-Chris- 
tian era was found so far. The Pra Pathom cedi at Nakhon 
Pathom, now engulfed under a new construction, is consider- 
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ed to be the earliest. Indianisation of Thailand might have 
been accelerated from the beginning of the Christian era and 
was extended over a large-area ; but most of the evidence was 
found at Nakhon Pathom, U-Tong and Dong Si Mahapot, in 
Central Thailand. 


The ancient site of U-Tong yielded for the first time a 
number of stipas built of kiln’ burnt bricks of different sizes 
(32 or 33 x 8 ст; 34 x 18 x 8 cm to 40x 19 x 10 cm.). These 
stüpas may be assigned to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Тһе extant remains are only available up to the high 
basement wall. · Мові of the basement were square on plan 
with two or three superimposed terraces. Тһе square base- 
ment was generally - provided with central projection on all 
the four sides. One of the stüpas (cedi) is found to have 
been octagonal on plan. Some of the square ones were em- 
bellished: with terracotta and stucco panels оп '1ће facing of 
the basement and subsequent terraces. Сша Pathon cedi 
is one of them. The bricks were made of clay tempered with 
rice husk, Laterite was hardly used during the earlier period 
for the construction of a stüpa.- There is no complete evi- 
dence of any 5їйра bearing Indian influence in Thailand. 
However, a stone votive stüpa (48 cm. high), found at Wat 
Chantaram, Aphoe Chibadan, Lopburi (now exhibited in 
Natianal Museum, Bangkok), displays a round or bell-shaped 
dome with a pointed finial and a square base. It is more akin 
to the stūpa from Andhra Pradesh than a Pala proto-type, to 
which it was assigned. 

It seems that the majority of the tales of the reliefs from 
Cula Pathon cedi were from Sanskrit Avadàna literature and 
not from the Pali sources. These were probably the creation 
of the Sarvastivada, the Hinayana school of Buddhism. These 
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tales are in Sanskrit language as affirmed by the existence of 
two silver coins inscribed with the Sanskrit words Sri Dvara- 
vati Svarapumya (merit of the king of Dvárüvati) found at 
Nakhon Pathon in 1943. Some of the stucco reliefs (now 
exhibited in the U-Tong Museum) depicts the tales of 
(i) Yakga, (ii) Narasimha, (iij Bodhisattva Maitrakanyaka, 
(іу) Suparanga from Jatakamala of of Aryasura, (v) Kaccha- 
paradana  Avadanakalpalatà of Ksemendra, (vi) Mahakapi- 
Jataka, (vii) Saddanta Jataka ; (viii) Syümaka Jataka and 
(ix) Culadhammapála Jataka, Besides the aforesaid brick built 
stupas, the ancient Dvárávati town at U-Tong yielded some 
stone tablets bearing Amarávati motifs, beads of gold and 
tin orrnaments, seal fragments of pottery etc. It was probably 
the earliest kingdom in mainland South-East Asia, This 
hypothesis is strengthened by the discovery of a broken 
figure of the Buddha under a naga, a terracotta plaque depict- 
ing a group of monks begging for food ànd Kinnara (mythical 
being half woman and half bird) in terracotta—all bearing 
influence of the Amaráüvati School. Theravada Buddhism 
seemed to have been the prevalent religion as evident from 
Peli inscriptions (now in the National Museum, Bangkok) 
with the Buddhist formula Ye dhamma together with some. 
Pali inscriptions on stone wheels. 


‘Moreover, floral designs, the bust of a human figure inside 
a caitya-arch and a coin (19 mm diameter) with a cow and a 
calf on the obverse' and reverse respectively and a vase of 
flowers (purnaghata), are reminiscent of the Gupta tradition. 


It is evident from the above study that cultural contact 
between India and Thailand (Siam) was in vogue as early as 
the third-second century В. С. due to the impact of Agoka’s 
missionary zeal. The comparable objects are not many but 
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whatever was brought to light added more fillip. The infiltra- 
tion of Buddhism during the beginning was a slow process 
felt through the discovery of lion bead, etched beads, replica 
of nobbed ware (associated with Northern Black Polished 
Ware in India) in bronze etc. Later wave of imigration from 
India made further impact on the cultural history of Thailand 
by introducing brick built stūpas around U-Tong in West 
Central Thailand. Other cultural equipments discovered in 
association with the brick-built sfüpa, too, also carry Indian 
characteristics. In emitting such cultural traits eastern coast 
ofIndia played a vital role through prosperous trade and 
commerce (during circa 1st century B. C. to 500 A. D.) with 
the west and southeast Asia. The rich Buddhist merchants 
were responsible for building great stupas at Amaravati, 
Nagarjunikonda, Jaggayapeta and other places. The term 
cedi in Thailand might have received its inspiration from 
Maha-caitya mentioned in the inscriptions from Amaravati. 
Similarly, the terracotta and stucco reliefs from Cula Pathon 
cedi derived its source from such Amaravati reliefs based on 
later literary versions like Avadanakalpalata of Ksgemendra 
and others. The original literary source was not available 
even in India. Hence the observations made by Pitiya Krai- 
riksh about the reliefs from Cula Pathon cedi stands confir- 
med.* Similar type of reliefs in stone depicting Culadham- 
тара1а, Chadanta, Маһакарі Jataka stories were found from 
Amaráüvati and are now exhibited in the Madras Museum. 


During the formative stage, Dvaravati art and architec- 
ture were strongly influenced by post Gupta and Amaràvati 
tradition whereas in the middle period, i. e. from 8th to 10th 
century, the local cultural traditions, too, had а dynamic 
spirit to assimilate and produce a new cultural trend of their 
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own. The Ist period showed infiitration of Khemer influence 
in the 11th century which added a new dimension to the 
cultural history of Thailand. 


NOTES 


1 Ian C. Glover, “Тһе Cemetery of Ban Don Ta Phet, Thailand : 
Results from the 1980-81 Excavation Season, Proceeding of the Sixth 
International Conference of the Association of South Asian Archaeologists 
in Western Europe, Cambridge University, 1981. 


2 Pirlya Krairiksh, Buddhist Folk Tales depicted at Chula Pathon 
Cedi, Bangkok, 1974. 


THREE ARCHAIC INDO-IRANIAN WORDS . 


H. W. Bailey* 


The Iranian language in its older phase has recently been 
enriched by the discovery of large parts of its lost middle 
phase that is often important to the linguistic interpretation of 
its sister language, Old Indian (and its later classical Sanskrit). 
Three of these cases are treated here. 

I. Ka-‘water’, neuter ka-m, known in the Veda N ighantu. 
Tt occurs in a passage with water content. It has been treated 
with disbelief. 

However in the middle Iranian the base ka- ‘water’ occurs 
with a derivative suffix meaning ‘of the sea’ and ‘of water’. 
This is kaca from ka and the double suffix ka-k-ya in kaca-gàv, 
‘sea-ox’, Latin ‘bos marinus’. A later use not useful here was 
touse Каас рау in various spellings for the Tibetan yak. 
г The word kacagáv is found in Zoroastrian Pahlavi and espe- 

cially in New Persian. 

It can be added that in crystal colours, blue and grey are 
named from derivatives of words for water. Here may be 
joined kaca-from kak and Iranian k&sa-from ka-$-with the 
usual long vowel а-. Details on kaca- are іп my Commentary 
on the Bun-dahisn (in hands of the Editor). 

II. The Indo-European er- ‘earth’ is attested as ara-, 
corresponding to Greek era ‘earth’ in the month name sondara 
in the old Calendar of Cappadocia, that is somtà- ‘sacred’ and 
ara- ‘earth’, This is the name spanta armatis of Avestan 


- 
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sonta armaitis, and later Armenian-Iranian spandaramet, and ^ 
sandaramaet, Saka (of Khotan has $5andrámata The forms 
have the dialectic sp-, s-, s- (all from older 5и). In armati- 
the - mati- is part of a group of suffixes. It has long been a 
mistake that the Cappadocian ага- is an error after losing a 
suffix. 

IH. Ay, ‘open space’, which I have not traced in Old 
Indian, occurs in Pahlav; йу in two spellings with both short 
-y and long y, meaning 'open space' incontrast to marz 'space 
within bounds’. It is found in Avestan. With the long -ā- 
it made ауа in Greek. The various connected words in Saka 
refer to my Dictionary under ауе. In Pahlavi the word ay 
was succeeded by раһапа- d ‘width’. 


RUDIMENTS OF INDIAN ART HISTORIO- 
GRAPHY AS REFLECTED IN THE WRITINGS 
OF MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE 


H.A. Phadke * 


А historiographical approach to the study of India's con- 
tributions to the fields of fine arts and architecture was in- 
troduced for the first time by British administrator-historians 
and Orientalists of the Romantic School. Unlike the Utili- 
tarians, the scholars of this school did not condemn Ancient 
Civilization of India but rather they viewed it in an advance 
stage of development. Mountstuart Elphinstone represented 
the latter school of thought. 

Elphinstone's perception of the Indian art is reflected in 
his journals, letters and historical works which indeed form 
the basic source-material for traching the beginnings of his- 
toriography of Indian art. Elphinstone had visited a number 
of historical places in India and was particularly impressed 
by the wonderful architectural achievements of Western India 
and the South. Тһе richness and variety of the civilization 
in these parts of India made a deep impact on him. Unlike 
Mill, whose sweeping statements provoked Indian historians 
{о challenge western attacks on their culture, Elphinstone 
followed a very constructive approach providing thereby a 
proper perspective to the new generation of Indian scholars 
in the formidable task of reconstructing the contributions of 
their forbears to the development of world culture.? 





* Dept. of Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archaeolegy, Kuru- 
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Elphinstone makes full use of the then available source 
material-Asiatic Researches (particularly the works of Sir 
William Jones, Mr. Paterson and Н. T. Colebrooke), Ram 
Raz's Essay on Hindu Architecture, Orme's Indostan, Ers- 
kine's Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Wilson 
edited Mackenzie Papers, Tod's ‘Rajasthan’ and the works of 
Danielis and Stirling.’ 

Tracing the historical growth of the Indian people Elphin- 
stone did not find their arts of life in a rude state as viewed 
by other British historians. In his History mention is made 
of Indians’ fondness for gold and gems ornaments and silk 
garments. Their sense of aesthetics is gathered from the 
ancient literary texts which speak of gardens, terraces, ponds, 
orchards etc. by the шеп of wealth for the public benefit. 
References to various professions show all that is necessary 
Чо civilized life, but not all required for high refinement.'4 
Elphinstone observes :5 

In the arts of life the Indians were in the more advan- 
ced stage of society...1n the knowiedge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a 
light which was but faintly perceived even by the loftiest | 
intellects in the best days of Athens. 

Although agreeing with the view that isolation has given 
to the Indian culture an original and peculiar character he, 
however, regards it to be a misfortune for the Indians because 
they consequently developed a sense of superiority—revered 
only their own institutions and despised those of other races 
of the ancient world until a stage was reached when they be- 
came incapable of receiving improvements from without and 
averse to novelties even amongst themselves.9 

Elphinstone's History, primarily concerned with the сш- 
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tural achievement of the Hindus, does not provide any elabo- 
tate treatmentt of the development of Indian art perhaps 
because of inadequate evidence at his disposal or probably 
due to the fact that this aspect of Indian culture was dealt 
with to a certain extent by such renowned Orientalists as Sir 
William Jones and some of his distinguished contemporaries. 
This besides, Elphinstone's idea was to make his study as com- 
prehensive as possible so as not to leave any aspect of Indian 
cultural life untouched. This explains why he is so sketchy 
in his treatment of the fine arts of the Indians. 


Dealing with Indian music he mentions different modes 
with reference to their expression and power of touching 
particular sentiment or affection, derivation of their names 
after the seasons and particular period of time. The melodies 
of the Indian ràügas for their remarkable sweetness and 
plaintiveness stand distinguished from those of other coun- 
tries, he opined. He provides a fairly accurate description 
of the musicalsittings together with the accompaniments- 
the Indian lyre (viņā), drums (mrdangam) and the fiddle” (the 
reference seems to be to South Indian music). Elphinstone’s 
comments on Indian paintings are limited to the wall pain- 
tings of the houses which came under his observation, He 
seems to be very disappointed at theirlack of perspective 
and scant attention to light and shade. It may be pointed 
out that when Elphinstone wrote not much was known about 
the cave paintings particularly at Bhaja, Ajanta, Ellora and 
Badami some of which have became the subject of so much 
of appreciation of the art critics. Elphinstone, however, 
makes passing reference to the art of illuminating manus- 
cripts and portrait painting in India.® 

The sculptural art of India 15 also dealt with briefly.? 


GS 5055 
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Indian artist was not only to be faithful to nature, but 
also to transcend it. This transcendence is an inevi- 
table consequence of the fact that the objects of repre- 
sentation must first be ideally conceived and steeped in 
the emotion and inner intuition of the artist. 


The whole objective of the Indian art ав exposed in the 
above passage was to make the work both natural and 
spiritual. Elphinstone's impression about the sculptural art 
is superficial and does not stand in consonance with his view 
that Indians’ knowledge of the Being and the nature of God 
even the highest thinker of Greece could but faintly perceive. 
The spiritual foundation of Indian art was perhaps beyond 
Elphinstone's comprehension. 

Elphinstone's review of Indian contributions to the field 
of architecture is relatively more detailed. Firstly, because 
he had before him Ram Raz's Essays on Hindu Architecture12 
and secondly, because he personally visited a number of 
architectural monuments particularly the caves at Karle, 
Nasik and ЕШога.13 Ram Raz’s work, the first serious and 
systematic attempt, has been hailed by Captain Horkness as 
“ап epoch п the history of the science of architecture'.14 
The work was commended by Elphinstone for its basically 
sound and judicious method, the principles of art as expound- 
ed in it and for its fairly satisfactory understanding of the 
extant works on the subject.15 Elphinstone seems to have 
made a thorough study of Ram Raz's work for the latter has 
brought to light for the first time a South Indian traditional 
Silpa text together with a fragment ofthe Manasüra and 
studied the texts with the help of a Sanskrit scholar who 
was himself a good sculptor well acquainted with the practice 
of architecture and the terms used іп the art. Ram Raz 
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The Indian pagodas as compared to the simple majesty and 
symmetry of Grecian temples or the grandeur of the mosques 
appeared to him less attractive, an observation which he 
explains as due to the lack of height in extensive structures 
and where height is obtained it is marred by deficiency in 
breadth, besides defective combination between different 
parts of the temple structure.?1 

A critical appraisal of Indian architecture led Elphinstone 
to the conviction that in this art, as in most other things, the 
"Hindus 'display more richness and beauty in details fhan 
greatness in the conception of the whole.'?? But at the same 
time he admits that his observation is limited to the temple 
architecture in general and does not cover the cave temples 
where 'boldness and grandeur of design' is undoubtedly exhi- 
bited.?? The last observation is based on Elphinstone's visits 
to the Karle (1802, 1812), Nasik (1810-15) and Ellora (1810- 
15) cave temples. These visits he remembered with great 
admiration. About the Karle Cave he relates :?4 

It has a solemnity and a sort of gloomy magnificence 
which I do not recollect in any other Indian work. We 
went round ali the caves. The sight now made us anxious 
about Buddha and his religion, and determined me to 
assist inquires about them as much I can, by getting the 
whole of the iuscriptions copied, and sent to some per- 
son in whose band they may be useful. 

Much of the interest in the record of his excursions con- 
sists, as rightly pointed out by Colebrooke, Elphinstone's 
biographer, “іп the description of its romantic scenery, mixed 
with notes of the memorials of former civilization, and the 
Buddhist remains that abound in Western India.25 In this 
description of Sindoor (near Nasik) he does not fail to notice 
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the marks of decay of the fort-town which must have been in 
the hands of more civilized possessors. Не does not leave 
unnoticed a very ancient beautiful little temple left unfinished 
but still richly and elegantly sculptured. Тһе temple he ass- 
igned to a period more than seven hundred years 014.26 His 
recollections of the visits to Nasik caves, Ganesa Lena and 
Ellora are even more illuminating. The Nasik caves he percei- 
ved as a sort of gallery cut round the hill half way up. The 
caves were about fifteen or twenty, most of them quadrangular, 
like the secondary caves at Karle or Kanheri. The finest was 
nineteen paces long and eleven broad. He describes it as 
follows : 27 ` 
There are doors opening into cells all round, except in 
the middle of the side fronting the entrance, where there 
are four handsome pillars forming the verandah to a 
chapel, in which sits a black figure above the human 
size. He sits on a chair or bench, and is somewhat 
tremendous, notwithstanding his gilt whiskers and 
white eyes. 

The Ganeáa Lena (a Caitya hall at Junnar) was found in- 
ferior in style than those at Nasik. The largest was rectan- 
gular surrounded by cells, more open and more light without 
any varandah or deep chapel as was the case at Nasik, but 
instead it had a recess closed with a gild grating, behind 
which sat Ganega. Elphinstone did not know whether he was 
the original proprietor or an intruder, but two or three of 
the other caves were evidently designed for Buddha.?9 While 
on his way to Ellora, Elphinstone visited the fortress of Dau- 
latabad which he ranked among the ‘strongest fortresses in the 
world.’ Elphinstone provides a vivid description of the fort 
citadel, enclosed rampart, ruins of palaces and remains of 
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gardens, ponds, ditch cut in the solid rock and takes parti- 
cular note of the ‘boldness in design’ of the fort complex.2? 
The Kailasa temple of Ellora considered as ‘one of the 
architectural wonders of the world' received particular appie- 
ciation and admiration of Elphinstone. This moment :o 
vividly described by his biographer, is reproduced below : 30 


Its vast and massive piles, hoary and venerable with age, 
yet retaining the richness and variety of the earliest 
days, struck me with wonder and admiration. The 
number of pinnacles, portals, galleries and statues and 
the profusion of ornament that was lavished on each of 
them seemed infinite ; but what delighted me most was 
the view up the left of the temple as you enter. А colon- 
nade of a great many pillars supports a mass of solid 
work, a hundred feet high, which projects near thirty 
feet beyond the pillars, forming a broken and irregular 
roof, and hanging over with a boldness that inspires awe 
and almost terror. I saw many other caves mostly belong- 
ing to Buddha. The figures, which are like those of Ele 

phanta, pleased me іп some, the borders and ornaments 
in others ; but the echo in the Carpenter cave (where 
the voice in a particular situation sounds like thunder), 
the magical effect of the landscape from the depth of the 
cave called Dannalla, were what struck me the most. 

The striking originality of the architectural monuments 
suggests that sound principles of art were we!l established in 
India from early times.?1 Elphinstone doubts and rightly so, 
the great antiquity which is claimed for them. On the basis of 
the inscniptional evidence which the cave temples provide, 
their antiquity could be traced to a period sometime before 
the Christian era. The Hindu temples, according to him, could 
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of beauty, delicacy and fineness of texture, had no parallel 
in the contemporary world. The silk manufacture was 
excellent for the art of obtaining the material was known 
from very early times in India. The art of dyeing was also 
known.?" The goldsmith’s work was excellent but the art of 
jewellery did not attend high standard for the setting was 
comparatively rude.?9 Elphinstone was deeply impressed by 
the simplicity of Indian workmanship. He remarks : 3? 


A smith brings his small anvil, and the peculiar sort of 

bellows which he uses, to the house where he is wanted. 
ı A carpenter does so with more ease, working on the 

floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily as 

. with his hands. | 

These brief observations of Mountstuart Elphinstone, form- 
ing as it were the rudiments of Indian art historiography, 
need not be compared with the masterly works of Burgess, 
Fergusson, Havell and Smith—his distinguished successors 
and specialists on various aspects of Indian art. Elphinstone's 
approach to the study of the cultural growth of India widely 
differed from many scholar: of the succeeding generation. He 
had travelled extensively, was acquainted with local conditions 
and had a sympathetic understanding of the Indians. Deeply 
interested in Indian literature, customs and traditions he visi- 
ted a number of historical monuments. A real history of India 
Cannot be written without direct contact with the Indian sit- 
uation, he believed. He was full of admiration for the antiquity 
and vitality of the ‘Hindw’ civilization. Ancient Indian Insti- 
tutions, according to him, were in an advanced stage of deve- 
lopment and that the artistic achievements though ‘in a simple 
state’ were yet ‘far from being rude.’ Elphinstone did not study 
Indian culture by ‘western standard’ but evaluated it in the 
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context of its 'conditioning circumstances. Апа, as very aptly 
remarked by Cowell, the charm of the style of his writings is 
*the spirit of genuine and hearty sympathy with, and apprecia- 
tion of, the native character, which runs through the whole, 
and the absence of which is one of the main blemishes of Mr. 
Mill's eloquent work.'49 

The foregoing survey of Elphinstone's reflections on Indian 
art is primarily intended to provide to the inquisitive an 
insight into his training, method and intellectual system. His 
brief observations, hampered as they are, by the inadequacy 
of his source-material, succeeded at least (as could be gather- 
ed from the commendable works of his worthy successors) 
in drawing the attention of the western scholars to the remar- 
kable contributions of Indians to the fields of fine arts and 
architecture. These reflections thus become indispensable for 
any comprehensive view of the beginnings of the historiogra- 
phy of Indian art. 
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value, is amply evident from excavations of large hoards of 
cowries from different parts of India. Thus a hoard of 54 
billon (silver/copper alloy) Vindyakapala Drammas together 
with 9834 cowries unearthed from the village of Bhondri in 
Sisendi Raj (Distriet Lucknow) testifies to the acquaintance of 
the upper Ganges Basin with the use of cowries for trans- 
actions. From Sohepur in Orissa was discovered 25,000 
cowries alongside 27 Kalachuri coins. From the former find, 
Agrawala discerns a tendency towards using cowries as small 
currency in an age when copper coins of small denommation 
were гаге. 5 

The acceptance of the cowrie as а purchasing medium, 
finds corroboration from other sources. The Chau-Ju-Kua 
says as much about the people of Tien-Chu (India). That 
the people of Bengal often transacted business deals with 
cowries is amply evident from our sources. Inthe Egra 
Copper Plate in‘criptian of the time of Saáfka," the price 
of one Dronayapa of land amounts to 32,000 cowries. Sub- 
sequently, we have the report of Sulaiman, who while referring 
to contemporary Pala Bengal (Ruhmi) notes that “Trade is 
carried on, by means of kauris which are the current money 
of the country".9 In fact Muslim writers confidently assert 
that metallic currency was not found in circulation in Bengal, 
when it was invaded by the Muhammadans.? Not surprisingly, 
the Ramacarita maintains that the army of Madanapala was 
mairtained with cowries.1° Міпһај, overwhelmed by Laks- 
manasena’s magnanimity holds that "trustworthy persons 
have related to this effect that little or much never did 
any tyranny proceed from his hand...the least gift he used to 
bestow was а lak of kauris...”11 It may be noted here that 
the coins styied Kapardaka Puranas find frequent mention 
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in Sena inscriptions.!? Ритдлаѕ without its prefix occur in 
the Gov'ndapur and  Madhainagar grants of Lakgmaga. 
sena.!? In others again the income der.ved from a plot is 
quoted in numerals, without any coin designation.!* It is 
well known that the Ригӣлаѕ in ancient India contained 32 
ratis of Silver. It тау be surmised that the Kapardaka Purana 
was only a variant of this coin and that the two terms were 
often used interchangingly. Apparently, there was little 
chance of confusion, owing to the paucity of coins іп circula- 
tion during the period, However, Bhandarkar!5 dismisses 
the possibility of a Kapardaka Purana being any distinctive 
coin. Rather, in his opinion, it was a Риуйпа shaped like a 
Kapardaka or cowrie. 

The prevalence of the Kapardakas as "typical objects 
which are counted and used in economic transactions", in the 
Gihadavala kingdom is attested by  Lakgmidhara in his 
Krtyakalpataru.19 Тп Kashmir too the purchasing pow-r of 
the cowrie was recognised.17 Ksemendra, the Ka hmir king, 
is said to have noticed a miserly trader, who gave three cow- 
ries to meet the daily expenditure of this household. Else- 
where we are told that fora dinner arranged by a misery 
merchant vegelables could be bought for two cowries. 

In Kashmir 100 cowrie shefls appear to have correspond- 
ed in value to one copper coin, which consequently came to 
be designated as Sata.19 According to old arithmatical table, 
1280 Када (cowrie shells) were equal to a full silver coin.!? 
The relative value of a cowrie for exchange purpose has often 
been expressed in the following manner : 

20 Cowries = 1 Kakini 

4 Kakinis=1 copper Pana 

16 Panas=1 silver Dramma. 
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In other words 1280 cowries were equivalent in vlaue to а 
silver. Dramma ог 16” Pagas.?9  In.all, probability, the 
exchange transactions were ultimately related to Silver, on the 
basis of a definite ratio between the metallic standard and the 
cowrie, wherever it was current.?1 

- Apparently then, the cowries constituted ап” integral part 
of ancient Indian monetary .system. It is important to 
note here that thcir. value fluciuated frcm time to 
time, as it depended largely on their availability in the 
market? Nevertheless, ав U. Thakur rightly holds 
“the Dhebua (or cowrie) served the needs of the daily life of 
the people, til] recent.times."23 - 
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APPROACH TO HINDU SOCIAL HISTORY 
P. V. Parabrahma Sastry* 


It is the fundamental aim of the philosophers and religious 
preachers of all times to evolve an agreeable and practicable 
way of social life. Тһе ancient Hindu thinkers, in particular, 
clearly distinguished the material life from the spiritual 
life, which led to the concept of Purugürthas, viz. Dharma, 
Artha, Ката and Moksa. Тһе two ends, Dharma and Moksa, 
come under the spiritual aspect, whereas the other two Artha 
and Каша pertain to the materialistic aspect of life. Here 
reis make a distinction between the man and the animal. The 
instincts of luxury or happiness and sexual desire, if restrict- 
ed by some agency, then only man will become superior to 
the animal. That agency is called Dharma іп the Vedic, or 
say the later Purágic concept. Dharma controls the instincts 
of Artha and Каша which are common to all living beings. If 
properly observed, the first three, it is believed, would lead 
to the fourth one, that is Mokga. Thus, Dharma occupies the 
first place, Hindu ancestors believed that Dharma alone weuld 
lead the individual as well as the society in the right path of 
living. 

The society should not be put to trouble for the sake of 
the pleasures of an individual. A mighty man should not 
trouble the weak. In order to check the disorder in society, 
mainly the rule of mite what is generally called matsya-nydya, 
therearose the institution of State under the control of aking. 
As theoritical preaching of Dharma alone cannot control the 
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passions of the man, stress is made оп рипуа or virtue on one 
s.de and papa or sin on the other. But these two aspects are 
not perceivable here in this life. So the king as head of the 
State, is endowed with Danda, again a term like Rta and 
Dharma, is wultifarious in its sense. The whole polity of a 
Hindu king is called Dandaniti. However, in a restricted 
sense it is the power invested ina king to punish those who 
violate the dictates of Dharma. It also empowers him to 
collect taxes, which he should utilise for the benifit of the 
subjects, 

Now, to be more precise, in ancient India, Dharma is in- 
tended to guide the individual and safeguard the peaceful 
living of the society. To uphold Dharma in the State is the 
prime object of a king. Тһе king cannot make а law in the 
name of Dandaniti. He has absolutely no legislative powers. 
He has to go according to Danda, a power invested in him to 
uphold Dhrama. So according to the Hindu concept, the 
king is not the sovereign or the all powerful to rule over his. 
subjects. It is Danda which actually guides the king and 
is purpose is to uphold Dharma in the society. The king 
as well as the society are guided and controlled by a superior 
authority, that is Dharma. The net result is that the king 
has little power over his subjects and the people have little 
to depend on the king or the State. The king before exercising 
Danda, that is punishment and taxation, has necessarily to 
oblige and honour the prevailing Dharma of the society. 11 
18 Dharma that finally rules the people. In modern terms, it 
is the constitution of the nation. The king or the president has 
to see that the constitutional laws are properly implemented 
for the ultimate welfare of the society. Dharma is very near 
to religion in the Hindu concept and they both together form 
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а discipline which in turn is synonymous with culture.! There- 
fore, Hindu culture in precise is Hindu religion which again 
is based on Dharma, be it Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jaina. It 
worked as the guiding factor in all spheres of social life. 

Social life in ancient India is represented mainly in the 
village. So a knowledge about the village life is essential to 
comprehend the social life ofthe period. Two aspects are 
predominantly noticeable in village life, one concerned with 
economic side and the other Dharma, the former being con- 
trolled by the principles like demand, production апа trade 
etc., while the latter by agencies like traditions. 

If we examine the charters referring to the grants of villages 
to learned Briihmanas, the donor kings exempt the donees from 
two aspects, namely taxes of all kinds (sarvakara-parihüra) 
and secondly, harassment by the state officials (sarvabadha- 
vivarjita or  a-cütabhatapraveéya, | a-rattha-sarhvinüyakarh). 
These аге the two aspects implied in Danga with which the 
king is empowered. Тһе second aspects includes the authority 
to punish the wicked in order to save the good people. Origin- 
ally the kings used to collect certain major taxes in lumpsum 
from the village headman and leave the minor taxes to be 
collected by the village civic body for the use of village 
needs, The State bureaucracy slowly grabbed all the powers 
concerning taxation. Items of taxation also increased. There 
was tax on bull, cart, sheep, cow, buffalo, marriage, brith of a 
child and so on, besides the major items of taxes on land and 
trade. Тһе rest of the village economy in those days was іп 
the hands of the itinerant vendors ofthe daily consumer 
goods. The weekly fairs held at a few key villages were the 
places where the villagers exchanged their excess produce for 
money or other commodities of their requirement. Merchants 
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and money lenders used to exploit their helplessness occasion- 
ally. 

The other side of the village life is more important. It is 
the discipline of some kind or other without which no 
Society сіп live in peace. Thanks to the passive attitude of 
our past rulers, social discipline in ancient Indian villages 
was contained in total, we can say, by traditions and religion. 
The rulers in fact welcomed such undertakings by other agene 
cies for maintaiuing peace and order in the kingdom. This is 
what Kalidasa rightly observes in the verse (Raghuvarhsa, 
I. 17) : 

Кекһатаќгат api ksuggad à-Manor = vartman/ = parar | - 

na vyatiyu# = prajás = tasya niyantur = nemi-vrttayah // 

[ The subjects of the king Dilipa did not trespass even as 
slightly as line breadth, the path (of dharma) well trodden 
from the time of Manu, just like the wheels (of a cart) never 
trespass the well trodden track. ] 

The Hindu ancient thinkers have laid down certain path of 
social discipline which commanded the Hindu Society through 
ages, without the least effort of the rulers. The principal 
agencies through which that wheel of Dharma, Hindu disci- 
pline we may call it, is kept in right path are tradition, reli- 
gious institutions like temples and mathas, and the propaga- 
tion of Ригада dharma. The king has no place in any of these 
agencies. 

Whether we now believe in the Ригада dharma ог not the 
Hindu ancestors actually believed in those traditions, wor- 
shipped the deities in the temples, followed the preachings of 
the acaryas of the mathas with high esteem, lived with the 
ideals of ethics and observed the rituals of their choice as 
told in the Puranas. The numerous epigraphs obtaining all 
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over the country bear testimony to these facts. For the study 
of the social history of ancient India it is, therefore, essential 
to bear in mind the religious philosophy acquired as heredi- 
tary asset and flowed into the veins of every individual of the 
nation, That philosophy is founded on the belief in God, re- 
birth, virtue and sin and the caste system. The lofty mansion 
of Hindu.Culture is raised on these pillars. Such belief alone 
contributed for the integrity of our nation as a cultural unit, 
against the odds of diversity in changing political boundaries, 
linguism, casteism and regionalism. 

We have in India family traditions, communal traditions, 
vlilage traditions and regional traditions. In some regions it 
is common,that one can marry one's sister's daughter. This 
custom is not permitted in some other regions. Rituals in 
performing the marriage in different regions differ, but they 
basically observe the main ritual ¿ccording to the prescrip- 
tions in the Dharmasütras. Even some festivals are observed 
in different ways in different regions. Take Dasara for exam- 
ple. Bengalis perform it in a grand scale whereas іп other 
parta of the country it is not во. The Holi festival is not at 
all observed in the :outh ; similarly Pongal festival is not ob- 
served in some northern states. Among the v.llage customs also 
we find differences. Local lev.es for marriages, worship of 
village deities etc. differ from village to village. The 
customs observed by different communities in the same 
village also differ. Each community has got its own way 
of worship to their deities, observance of festive occasions, 
marriages and even the disposal of the dead. Y4Ajfiavalkya 
instructs the rulers to allow the continuance of the prevailing 
customs and manners of a newly acquired region.? АП these 
traditions keep the society ina particular discipline which 
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Thirdly, the Purágas teach righteous path of living to 
every one, without prejudices to his family custom. Тһе sto- 
ries like that of Dharmavyddha lay stress on this point.® 
Dharmavyádha, in spite of his having the family profession 
of a slaughterer, is considered to bean ideal teacher of 
Dharma on cruelty even to the sage Kausika. 

Another outstanding contribution of the Purágas is the 
cult of Bhakti. Evenalow born person like Sabari in the 
Ramayana is depicted as attaining salvation by means of 
profound devotion to Rama. The entire theme of the Puraga 
literature is basically to infuse into the heart of layman the 
psychology of Bhakti or devotion to the God. All the vratas 
invariably preach to some Gods or Goddesses. 

The Purfinas advocate the view that all different deities 
are the manifestations of the single Supreme Divine Power. 
They incorporate the Buddha among the ten incarnations of 
Visnu, the ninth Avatara. Similarly Rsabhadeva, the first 
Jaina ТігіһайКата as some scholars think, finds place as 
the manifestation of Viggu іп the Srimadbhagavata’ and the 
Vignupurana АП the village deities are represented 
in the from of the goddess Durgà. Deities like Sarasvati, 
Bhairava, Hàriti and even Avalokitesvara are being worship- 
ped in the Brahmanical temples, according to the rituals 
prescribed in the Brahmanical Agamas and Puranas. Nume- 
rous verses can be quoted which preach the universal aspect 
of Divinity in any shape, the devotee likes. This made the 
layman worship the god of his choice, the difference being 
only in the name and shape. This phi'osophy of oneness of 
the Supreme Divine Power is called the Smürta system of 
theology, because it has its origin in the Smrtis or Purágas 
and substitutes the difficult process of the Srauta sacrifices 
confined to the Brahmagas and the Ksatriyas. 
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Regarding social economy the Puranas and even. the 
Sm[tis, preach a peculiar passiveness towards riches: and 
accumulation of excessive wealth. Тһе idea in preaching 
restricted earnings is that wealth accumulated in the hands 
ofafew individuals will cause a proportionate poverty to the 
rest ofthe society. Secondly, such class of wealthy people 
wil become harmful to the society by their selfish and 
immoral methods of acquiring undue wealth. That is way 
the members of the so called learned class of the society, 
that is the Brühmagas, are strictly prohibited to accumulate 
riches, Otherwise they utilise their knowledge in that direc- 
tion only neglecting the spiritual aspect of life. Manu in 
this context stipulates that. a Brühmaga should earn his 
livelihood without causing any'suffering to the living beings, 
to maintain his family with minimum requirements, without 
requesting others ( gathering the leftovers of corn in the 
fields after harvesting is.over ), Бу begging, ог as last resort 
by cultivating a piece of land, to collect grain sufficient for 
one day or three days, in ordinary times and for a few years 
if he intends to be engaged in some sacrifice.9 The kings 
are asked to provide such Bráhmagas, who lead a pious life, 
with some righteous way of livelihood, e.g. granting gifts of 
land? so that they may not indulge themselves in immoral ` 
ways of living ; of course the main purpose is to encourage 
Vedic learning on permanent basis by creating endowments 
like agrahàdras to learnéd Brühmanas. In the case of other 
classes also, the Puranas preach several -ways of religious 
deeds to drain their accumulated wealth, like raising temples 
and making arrangements for worship in them, offering 
charities( danas) on numerous occasions, constructing feeding 
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houses, digging tanks and wells and so on. It is to be 
remembered that the great kings of ancient and medieval 
India did not care to construct their own residential palaces 
as strong and beautifulas the stüpas and temples of their 
period. Not evena single beautiful palace attributable to 
А Ка, Samudragupta,  Hargavardhana, Anantavarman, 
Krsgadevarüya or any other great ruler is traceable, whereas 
we have numerous stiipas and temples of their time standing 
as living mouments of ancient Indian art and architecture. 
Similarly, several tanks ОҒ considerable magnitude were 
caused to be dug by the kings and their subordinates. 
Thousands of our inscriptions pertain to dana or charity to 
religious institutions, Br&hmanas, feeding houses and the 
like. We cannot but admit that in medieval India religion 
ofthe Ригӣпав alone played this socialistic role of diffusing 
the wealth accumulated in the hands of kings and subor- 
dinates. This aspect of social economy is expressed in a 
verse in the Srimadbhagavata.1° “All the beings can claim 
ownership only over that much food which the stomach 
( individually ) сап contain ; he who claims more than that 
isa thiefand is liable for punishment." It is really a precise 
definition for Hindu Socialism. Does any country in the 
world gives its people such anapt definition about social 
economy ? 'The mainstream ofthe Hindu cult is theoreti- 
cally contained in them апа without understanding such 
guiding principles thought in the Puranas one cannot do any 
justice to the subject. 

The Hindu society lived through ages with that kind of 
religious philosophy which includes faith in God. For 
preaching that discipline to the society at large, the acdryas 
ofthe different faiths evolved centres like stüpa and temple. 
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NOTES 


1 V, Raghavan, The Concept of Culture, Bangalore, 1971, p. 58. 

2 Yasmin дейе yasücüro-vyavahürah kula-sthitih | tath=aiva rari- 
palyo s sau Yada vafam upügatah || Yàjfia ; 1-v. 343, 

3 Eg. Visnuvrata 

(B) Srestharh Vigmuvratam vipra tat tulya -па &atarh makhah | Padma, 
ПІ, 21 v. 29. 

(b) JPulkasas -Фуарасозу-уйрі ye c=anye mleccha-jatayah | te — pi 
vandya = maha-bhaga = Hari pad = aika-sevakah | Ibid., Y, 50,v. 10. 

(Tr. Even the people of the lowest stra'um like the out-castes, the 
eaters of dogs and the miecchas are to be respected if they happen to 
be the devout worshippers of the feet of the God Visnu.) 

4 About feeding the poor cf. Sarvesdm eva 4йпйпйт annadanam pras- 
asyate | anne pratisthità = loküs = tasmüd = атат prasasyate | Brahma, 218, 
vv. 10, 12. 

Tr. Of all the charities annadana is great. The universe sustains with 
аппа. So annadana is worthy of charities. 

5 About pilgrimage cf. Srifaila fikharam drstva punar |апта na 
vidyate | Srifaila-s;ihala-purana. 

Tr. After seeing the peak of the Srisaila mountain there will be no re- 
birth (to the pilgrim). 

6 Mahabharata, Aranya parvan, V, v. 5. 

7 Srimadbhagavata, V. 3-v. 6. 

8 Manusmrti, Bombay, 1915, IV. vv. 2, 3, 4 and 7. 

9 Ibid VILY. 135. 

10 Ydavad=bhriyeta Jatharar tavat svatvar hl. dehinür | adhikarh yo — 
bhimanyeta sa = steno = dandam arhati || Srimadbhagavata, VI, 14, v. 8. 

11 Caturvidhà bhajante тат jands = sukrtno «'rjuna | arto = jijħāsur = 
arthartht jfant ca bharatarsabha || Bhagavadgità, ҮП, v. 16. 
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slightly elevated ground. This temple belongs to Orissan 
style of temple architecture.? Тһе temple consists of only 
deula and has no amtarüla or jagamohana. The sanctum 
stands on a friratha plan as in the early series of rekha 
temples of Orissa and northern Andhra. Vertically, the 
elevation of the temple can be divided in three sections, the 
wall portion (bada), the tower (gandi) and the apex (mastaka). 
The base mouldings resemble the Рагабитатебуата and Vaital- 
Sigiregvara group of temples at Bhubaneswar and the Madhu- 
keévara temple at Mukhalingam in Andhra Pradesh. The 
base mouldings consist of three levels in which the top-most 
is square in section and decorated with rectangular panels 
of sculptures. The second level 1s not decorated but round- 
ed in section and finally the lowest level also is plain. Th's 
type of temple is known as rathdyukta, according to Silpa- 
prakasa.2 Тһе уйй һа is decorated with three devakosthas 
and are decorated with the figures of Gagesa, Karttikeya and 
Mahisasuramardini. Тһе tower or Sikhara is curvilinear and 


the curve is drawn by triguna sūtra. 


As regards the sculptures and iconography of the temple, 
they show all the characteristics of the medieval art. In the 
centre of the sanctum is found a /ihgam ona rectangular 
panuyatiam.  Pür$vadevatüs represented here are Gaņeśa, 
Karttikeya and Mahis&suramadini. Тһе niches on two sides 
of the central niches contain the images of dikpalas, which 
include Agni, Niprti, Varuga, Vayu, Isána and Kubera, carved 
іп standing posture along with their respective vàhanas. The 


+ 


pe 
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river goddesses, Gañgā and Yamunā, also are represented in 
the niches. In addition to these, lose sculptures of Lakuliga | 
and Gagesa are to be seen in the temple precincts. Тһе Kog- 
thas contain narrative scenes from mythology. The floraal 
designs and narrative panels are enclosed within dotted out- 
lines which appear to be а local prac ісе, not to be found in 


any of the Orissan temples. 


The above mentioned general architectural and artistic 
features of the Kameévara temple with their similarity 
to the early Orissan temples lead us to consider it as а cons- 
truction made prior to 10th century A.D. Now, the study of 
iconometry- of the images will be further useful in fixing a 
tentative date to the temple. 


Iconometry is a study concerning the measurements of the 
various parts of the icons. It is based on careful point-to- 
point measurements of various parts of the images based on 
the principles of anthropometry. The 3i/pa texts along with 
the iconographic descriptions, prescribe the iconometric mea- 
surements also. The various parts of the images can be 
measured to find out whether the local sculptors followed the 
norms prescribed in the 4//ра texts or developed new local 
styles. Further by comparing the iconometric measurements 
of this temple with those of the others in the region, the 
issues of its date and authorship can be settled, 


The Agamas® prescribe various proportions for the 


А images of various gods and goddesses of Hindu pantheon. 
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The unit of measurement chosen for stating these proportions Ж 
is the füla.$ Тһе span or the distance between the tips of 
the fully stretched thumb and middle finger is technically 
called the /a@/a. Agamic texts have set out different fala 
measurements ranging from опе (о ten tālas, that is from 
eka-tala to da$a-tüla for different images.” Айша is the 
standard measure used for the measurement of icons in 
almost all the Indian works.9 The face is taken as the 
standard of the ‘a/a measurement and is generally 12 
angulas in length. The authors of canonical texts have 
taken utmost care in giving the length and breadth of each 
part of the body from the ugrisd to the toes. However, while 
considering the images at СаПауаШ for the iconometric 
study, all the body measurements ате not studied. As the 
icons of different deities are dipicted in different postures and 
gestures, it is not possible to make a comparative study of 
their bodily measurements, Hence only the facial measure- 
ments are taken into consideration. Even in facial measures, 
the $ilpa texis give various measures of length and breadth: 
Only ten important facial measures, which can be taken from 
all the existing images at Gallavalli temple, are considered for 
the present study. They are as follows : 


1) Хасе length: The straight distance between hair 
line or crown base and gnathion. 


2) Top of nose to chin: The distance between the root 
of the nose and the gnathion. 


3) Nose length: The straight distance between the 
root of the nose and the subnasale. 


į 
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4) Nose breadth : Тһе straight distance between the 
most laterelly placed points on the nasal wings. 


5) Eye length: Тһе straight distance between the 
internal and external corners of the eye. 


6) Eye breadth: The maximum distance between the 
eyelids. 
р y 


7) Lip length: The straight distance between the two 
corners of the mouth. 


8) Lip breadth: The straight distance between the 
Jabrale'superior and labrale inferior. 


9) Face width: Тһе straight distance between the 
two tragia. 
5. 
10) Nose to chin: The straight distance between the 
subnasale and gnathion, 


These ten facial measurements are taken on the images 
Тапа  Mahigásuramardini, Vayu,  Karttikeya, Varuna, 
Nirrti, Agni, Ganga and Yamuna’ with the help of spread- 

| ing and sliding calipers. Тһе iconometric measurements 
of the images are given in the Table I. 
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Ав the comparison of the measurements of each of the 
images with those of the Si/pa texts, or any other intended 
images, does not give a clear picture for arriving at any 
conclusion, the average or the mean value? of all the ten 
variables are arrived at. The averages are given in the 
table below : 


TABLE— II 
Mean value of 
SI. No. Variables Gallavalli images 

1. Face length 12.00 angu/as 
2. Top of nose to chin 8.11 ,, 

3. Nose length 4.28 , 

4. Nose breadth 2.873 ,, 

5. Eyelength 3.607 ,, 

6. Eye breadth 1.844 ,, 

7. Lip length 4.515 ,, 

8. Lip breadth 1.74 ,, 

9, Face width 9.19 ,, 
10. Nose to chin ` 4.007 ,, 


These mean values of the Kamegvara temple images are 
compared with those of the temples at Mukhalingam to arrive 
at a couclusion on the date of the Gallavalli temple. Northern 
Andhra has several temples with Orissan architectural styles 
at different places like Jayati,? Sarapalli.19 Sangam, Naraya- 
napuram!? and Mukhalingam. However, the present study 
has taken into consideration only the temples of Mukha- 
lingam for comparative iconometric study due to various 
reasons. Moukhalingam!? was the capital of the Eastern 
Gahgas for over six centuries and prospered under royal 
patronage. Three elaborate temples in Orissan style were 
constructed over centuries with great sculptural and icono 
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graphic wealth. Ав these three temples were constructed by 
different rulers іп different centuries, they are more useful 
in making a comparative study with the Gallavalli images and 
consequently arriving at a tentative date to the Gallavalli 
temple. Another factor which made the comparative study 
with the images of Mukhalingam more preferable was that 
the images here were in a well-preserved condition, while 
the other temples in the region were in a dilapidated condi- 


tion with their icons eroded or damaged. 


Mukhalingam has three Saiva temples, namely Madhukes- 
vara, Bhimesvara and Somesvara temples. Art historians have 
expressed divergent opinions regarding the date of these 
temples basing upon their architectural and artistic styles.13 
Masthanaiah,! 4 who recently made a complete study on the 
art, architecture and iconography of the Mukhalingam tem- 
ples, fixed the dates of the three temples between 9th and 
11th centuries А. D. According to him, Madhukeévara tem- 
ple is the earliest constructionof the three and was construct- 
ed during the first half of the 9th century А. D. Bhimes- 
vara temple was the second to be built and its construction 
was attributed to king Aniyaüka Bhima Vajrahasta IV who 
ruled from A. D. 980 to 1015. Somesvara temple, which 
belongs to the style of the later Orissan temples, was dated to 
the latter half of the 11th century.1° 


From these three temples, the ten facial measures of all 
the possible images are taken down and their mean values are 
arrived at, These mean values alongwith those of the Кате- 
vara temple as well as the Si/pa Ratna measures are given іп 
Table ПІ. 
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Table III shows that there were variations in all propor- 
tions of the temples. Considering these variations and to 
make an inductive inference of the experiment -conducted on 
the images at these four temples, these measures are subjected 
to the t-test. This test is used in anthropological studies for 
measuring the nature of variation, between two samples. From 
this test it is found that the difference between. the images of 
the Катеќуага temple is the least." It is only О. 1%, whereas 
between the Kamegvara and the Bhimeévara it is O. 2*6 and 
between the Kameávara and the Someévara it is O. 25%. Thus 
iconometrically, Gallavalli temple has-more resemblance with 
the Madhukesvara temple: than with ‘others, and this enables 
us to locate the temple in the same period: “when the 
Madhukeávara temple was constructed, that is pe first half of 
the 9th century А. D. ў 

Further, epigraphical evidence can be reviewed to сорав 
the revelations of the above icomometric study.- Gallavalli 
temple has two grants1® inscribed on its walls. These two 
stone inscriptions, belonging to the reign of Anantavarman 
Coda Сайра, record lamp grants to the temple of Kümeávara. 
Further two copper-plate inscriptions were found i inthe vici- 
nity of the temple, one belonging 10 the reign of king . Manu- 
jendravarman of Eastern Ganga dynasty?” and the other to 
that of Rajaraja Devendravarman.!9 The copper- -plate grant 
of king Manujendravarman, son of Devendravarman (A.D. 
876-895), records the grant of three villages to one Samaveda 

' Bhagavanta. The record also mentions that they were granted 
to Gundegvara. Since there” is no connection in the record 
between Samaveda Bhagavanta and Gupdesvara, it can be sug- 
gested that the villages were  greanted to Lord Gundegvara and 
Samaveda Bhagavanta received them on behalf of the deity. 


> 
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Gundesvara might have been the prevalent name of the time 
to the presiding deity of the Gallavalli temple. One of the 
stone inscriptions, mentioned above, refers to the deity as 
Kàmárgavadevara.!? It can be seen from the genealogy of the 
Eastern Gaügas that two rulers by the name Kamarnava ruled 
between the date of the copper-plate grant of Manujendravar- 
man and that of the present stone epigraph of Anantavarman 
Coda Ganga’s time. It is possible that one of these two rulers, 
ie. Kaémarnava І (A.D. 942-977) and Kamárgava П (A.D. 
1015), patronised the Gallavalli temple and changed the name 
of the presiding deity from Gundegvara to Kameávara. From 
this analogy, it can be seen that Gallavalli temple was existing 
even before the time of king Manujendravarman, that- is 
in the first half of the 9th century itself. 


The iconometric study of the images of Gallavalli thus 
settles the date of the Кӛшебуага temple to the first half of 
the 9th century А.О, As seen above, these fiindings are 
supported by the epigraphical and other sources also. Thus 
iconometry proves to be another useful branch of study 
besides architecture, sculpture and iconography which helps 
in settling certain problems in temple studies. 
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1 For a detailed account of the art and architecture of the temple seo 
M. Krishna Kumari, **Kamesvara temple at Gallavalli" Puratattya; Bulle- 
tin of the Indian Archaeological society, 1985-86, pp. 55-58. -\ 


2 Alice Boner & Sadasiva Rath, Silpa Ргака& а of Ramacandrd 
Хашасйға, 1966, Leiden, pp. 66-69. 

3 Amhunadbhedügama, Karanügama,. Катікавата and Vaikhanása- 
gama also prescribe these measures. 

4 Prasanna Kumar Acharya, Indian Architeciure : According to Мапа- 
fara Silpasüstra, Patna, 1927, р. 121. | 

5 A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. І, Part II, 
Varanasi, 1971, Appendix B. |. _ ; : | 

6- Ahgula, measured as the breadth of the finger is of three kinds 
namely manangula, matrangula and dehalabdhazàgula (sec Prasanna Kumar 
Acharya, op. cit., p. 121). 

7 As the šipa texts mentioned the iconometric measurements in 
engulas, and the standard length of the face was given as 12 angulas, tho 
actual measurements are converted into айғша units by dividing it with 
face length and multiplied by 12. 

8 -When it becomes necessary to reduce the mass data into summaries 
for making worthwhile use of them, several kinds of averages are follow- 
ed in anthropometry, one of them being the “Arithmetic mean" ог 
*mean". 'Mean' is calculated by adding up all the values of variable and 
dividing the sum by the number of values. 

9 D.R. Das, “Temples at Jayati in Andhra Pradesh”, іп B. M. Pando 
and B. D. Chattopaphyaya (ed.), Archaeology and History, A. Ghosh 
Commemmoration Volume, Delhi, 1987, pp. 515-32. 

10 В. Rajendra Prasad, Art of South India-Andhra Pradesh, Delhi, 
1980, p. 109. 

11 G. Venkata Ramayya, “Тһе Temples of Narayanapuram,” Unpub- 
lished M. Phil. dissertation, Andhra University, Waltair, 1984. 

12 Mukhalingam is a small village in the Srikakulam District of 


Andhra:Pradesh. 
13 Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, Bombay, 1971; ЇЧ. Ramesan, 
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“The Mukhalingam Temples", Aradhana, March, 1955 ; Douglas Barret, 
The Mukhalingam Temples, Bombay, 1960; К.У. Saundara Rajan, Archi- 
tecture of the Early Hindu Temples of Andhra Pradesh, А. P. Government 
Archaeological Series No. 21. 


14 B. Masthanaiah, The Temples of Mukhalingam, Delhi, 1978. 
15 Ibid., p. 108. 


16 N. Ramesan & Mukunda Rao (ed.), Temple Inscriptions of Andhra 
Pradesh, Vol. I, 1980, Nos. 415, 416. 


17 “Gallavalli coper plate inscription of king Manujendravarma of 
Eastern Ganga Dynasty," Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Socie- 
ty, Vol. XX, pp. 161-68. 


18 M. Krishna Kumari, ‘‘Yudphapura Copper plate Grant of Raja- 
raja Devendravarma," Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India, Vol. 
XIII, Mysore, 1986. 


19 N. Ramesan & Mukunda Rao (ed.), op. cit., No. 416, 


PREHISTORY OF THE ORSANG VALLEY 
P. Ajithprasad and K. T. M. Hegde* 


The Orsang, a tributary of the Narmada, originates in the 
Jhabua District of Madhya Pradesh. A major part of the river 
flows through Baroda District, Gujarat, before it joins the 
Narmada near Chandodin, Broach District. Recent expplora- 
tions (1985 to 1988) in the middle part of the Orsang valley 
have brought to light rich evidence of prehistoric occupation 
starting from the Acheulian period onwards in the primary 
context. Two earlier exploratory studies by Foot! in the 
1890's and Sankalia? in the 1940's were restricted to locating 
a few Lower Palaeolithic implements in the alluvial sections 
of the Orsang river near Bahadarpur and Mesolithic artefacts 
оп the top surface close to the river banks. These studies 
have, however, brought to light the archaeological potential 
of the valley. The main objectives of the present explorations 
were to locate the primary localities of the Acheulian culture 
in the valley and to understand the landuse pattern during 
different periods starting from the Acheulian to the Mesoli- 
thic. 

As the valley is too large, measuring more than 4500 
square kilometre, it was imperative to restrict the explora- 
tory survey to a selected area of about 300 square kilometre 
in the middle Orsang valley. The area is bounded by 22? 
10’N-22° 10’N and 73 33'E-73? 45'E between Sankheda and 
Bodeli. The reasons that weighed important in the selection 
of the area were: (a) the occurrence of rather fresh and 
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unabraded palaeolithic artefacts in the loose pebbiy graevel 
deposit of the Orsang section and (b) the proximity to the 
primary source of lithic raw material as quartzite ridges in 
the northern escarpment from the river channel. ‘The for- 
ested northern piedniont, therefore, held. out a possibility of 
the occurrence of primary localities in a relatively undisturb- 
ed condition. This area is well within the territory size 
(8 to 10 km)of the forageing communities from the main 
river.? І э: 

"The explorations have resulted in the discovery.of 32 
primary- Acheulian localities and 6 localities of the transition 
phase between the -Acheulian and Middle Palaeolithic 
periods and 20 -Mesolithic sites. The present paper isa 
brief summary of the cultural sequence and important features 
of the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultures in the middle 
Orsang valley. қ 


‚ ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING ' 


The Orsang valley forms a large elongated oval basin, 
which covers an overall area.of 4500 square kilometre. ‘The 
north, eastern and north-eastern margins of the -valley at the 
head, water region of the Orsang and its tributaries, are 
surrounded by a number of hilly ridges of high relief. These 
ridges and other interfluves in the valley act as a water divide 
for the Orsang and its tributaries. The middle Orsang valley 
is flanked at the northern and southern side by a series of 
discontinuous hilly ridges. In the northern margin the hilly 
ridges extend from Khandia in the west to Mosabar in the 
east. At Mosabar the ridge is about 365 metres above MSL 
and continues further north and north east and finally merges 
with the Chotaudepur hills. Itis in the piedmont of this 
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northern escarpment that the primary localities of the Palaeo- к 


lithic communities are discovered. In the south and south- 
east across the Orsang there are a number of low nage which 
are inselbergs of the eastern plateau. 

The oldest rock formation in the middle Orsang valley is 
granitic gneiss and crystalline limestone belonging to the 

Archaean group. In the vicinity of the railway bridge across 
the Orsang near Chuchhapura, granite rocks are exposed both 
in the river bed and at its banks. It is also exposed at Aktiar- 
pur, Alladour, Wadeli, Motipura and Bodeli villages. Gneis- А 
sic and granitic rocks extend both westward and eastward 
from the Orsang tract under the alluvial flat. Trap and quartz 
veins are noted as intrusives wiithin the Archaean rocks at ; 
Bodeli and as low ridges along the northern boundary of the- 
valley. Rock formations belonging to the Champaner series 
are found in the large extensive rocky ridges along the north. 
The quartzite found in them are light coloured and was the 
main raw materjal for making lithic implements during the 
Acheulian and the transition phase. 

The valley falls in the semiarid type climatic region which pe 
is characterized by a hoi summer and a general dryness 
except during the monsoon days. The dry season exceeds 
more than seven months. The summer, from March to the 
beginning of June, is marked by continuous rise in tempera- 
ture which may go upto 457С in May. Average rainfall in the _ 
valley is 950 mm. spread over an average of 42 annual rainy 
days. About 94% of the total rainfall is due to the south-west 
monsoon received during the months of June, July, August and 
September. The post-monsoon months of October and 
Novermber are rather hot, followed by the cold winter from 
November to February. | 


X, 
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The drainage in the valley follows the south-westerly slope 
of the valley floor. The pattern of drainage can be described 
palmate as apart from the main Orsang river. The basin com- 
prises a few major tributary rivers like the Hiran, Unch, 
Sukhi, Ani etc. and their minor tributary streams and innu- 
merable rills of second and first Order. The Orsang retains 
abundant water flow during the wet season. In the summer 
months, because of severe heat, water in the valley is con- 
fined to small puddles and depressions in the river channel. 
The other important sources of water in the valley are a few 
natural depressions in thealluvial plain as well as in the pied- 
mont zone. They retain water upto the month. of February. 
Many of the Palaeolithic andMesolithic sites are located close 
to these depressions. . 

The whole hilly region and the adjoining piedmont of the 

. valley are more thickly wooded due to higher rainfall and 
forms a part of the protected forest of the.valley. These for- 
ests are classed as dry mixed deciduous type. It is also the 
habitat of a number of tribal communities today. The forest 
porduces about 70 types of edible plant products (fruits, 

Apods, tubers, leafy-greens etc.) and supports a number of 
animals, birds, reptiles and insects. Seasonality of the food 
and water resources in the valley were the important factors 
that affected the settlement pattern during the Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic period. 


QUARTERNARY STRATIGRAPHY 


Major Quaternary deposits in the valley are colluvial, allu- 
vial and aeolian. Close to the foot of the rocky ridges the 
piedmont is generally formed of disintegrated basal rock and 
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colluvial deposit. Thickness of this deposit vary from 0.2 to ж 
2 metres. Palaeolithic primary localities are located on this 
coltuvial landscape thereby suggesting a degree of stability to 
the landscape at least from the Acheulian time onwards. In 
the piedmont region a.few stabilized relict lee sand dunes are 
found at Achali, Laphni and Duma villages. 

The valley floor proper is formed by a thick alluvial 
deposit which at places is more than 20 metres thick. Fig. 1 
shows the generalized composite alluvial sequence. The 
earliest exposed deposit in the alluvial strata is a 1 metre 
thick mottled and indurated ciay : (1) This was overlain by 
a cemented gravel deposit (2) of the same thickness. Acheu- 
lian artefacts are found embedded in a loose pebbley gravel 
deposit (3) that directly overlies the cemented gravel. This 
poorly sorted loose gravel set ina sand and clay matrix is 
about 3 to 4 metres thick and incorporates both the lower and 
upper Acheulian type artefacts. Overlying directly on the 
loose pebby-gravel is a 3 metre thick sandy silt deposit, 
(4) which is weathered at its top to from a buried soil(5). The 
buried soil profile appears as a reddish band at the middle of 
the alluvial section. . This soil was buried by a thin deposit of & 
coarse gravel, (6) which contained ‘transition phase’ artefacts, 
followed by a 8 to 10 metres thick deposit of fine silt (7). At 
the top, the site is weathered to form the present day soil 
which contained Mesolithic artefacts. 


LOWER PALAEOLITHIC 


Evidence of human occupation in the middle Orsang valley 
during the Acheulian/Lower Palaeolithic period has come 
from both primary and secondary contexts (Table 1 & Fig. 2). * 
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ы Primary localities are areas which still retain evidence of 
occupation in the from of material relics in their original 
context of deposition, The secondary localities are represented 
by artefact assemblages far removed form their original con- 
text by agents other than man. Such localities in the valley 
are associated with the fluviatile gravel deposit of the Orsang 
and its tributaries. 


Table—1 : Primary and Secondary localities in the middle 
Orsang ` 


А Primary localities Secondary localities 
Mosabar Loc. I, II Bahdarpur 
Dori Dunger Loc. I, II Wadeli 
Laphni Loc. I to VI Chuchhapura 
Duma Loc, I, II Samdhi 
Baskario Loc. I to III Uchhakalam 
Uchhet Loc. I to III Ratanpura 
Haveli Loc. 1, II. 

Achali Loc. I 
Sagdhra Loc. II to IV 

4 Pipiya Loc. I to IV 
Gundiviri Loc. I to III 
Kolwa Loc. I 


Primay localities of the Acheulian and the 'transition 
phase’ between the Acheulian and Middle Palaeolithic periods 
are distributed all along the foot of the hilly ridges, about 8 to 
10 km north of the Orsang river and a few along the course 
of small tributary streams that drain the northern piedmont 
(Fig. 2). They are confined to an area of 10 to 12 square 
kilometres. The entire piedmont is formed by colluvial 
«deposit : rubbles and cobbles of quartzite, quartz and gneissic 
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rocks covered by а 0. 2 їо 2 metre thick mantle of soil. ® 
Close to the hilly ridges, the region is covered by a thick 
growth of grass, shrub jungle and deciduous trees. The 
primary localities are located as identifiable clusters of arte- 
facts : finished tools, their raw material as cores, waste flakes, 
broken, half-finished and discarded bifaces, spread on the 
open land either in the cultivated field or in a relatively 
undisturbed jungle wasteland. Аз these sites in the valley 
were constantly exposed to human and other natural agents 
of disturbance a certain amount of displacement and disturb- 
ance in the deposition pattern of artefacts is inevitable. 
Possibility of these disturbances, notwithstanding, the clust- 
ered nature of the artefacts, blocks of raw material, waste 
flakes and discarded elements like broken and unfinished tools, 
which occur well bound in the soil and vegitation cover over 
them, indicate that the post-depositional changes at these 
localities were meagre. 

Quartzite of different hue and colour which occurs in the 
rocky ridges was the important raw material used during the 
Acheulian period. Large blocks and chunks of quartzite and 
quartz are abundant in the piedmont region. А few of theé 
artefacts were also made on fine milky quartz. Many of these 
quartz tools were delicately flaked and retouched to give a 
regular shape that they bespeak the stone knapping skill of 
the Palaeolithic man. 

The Acheulian assemblage in the valley included artefacts 
collected from 32 primary and 6 secondary localities. Тһе 
tota] assemblage consisted of 360 finished/diagnostic artefacts. 
Among these 296 were collected from the primary localities 
(Fig. 3). The assemblage included hand axes 39.2%, scrapers 
18.8%, cleavers 3.4%, сһорріпв tools 3.49, knives 2,3%, * 
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picks 1.4% ` polyhedrons 2%, used or retouched flakes 15.5% 
and cores 3%. There is not much variation in the percentage 
abundance of artefact types from the secondary localities 
(Fig. 4). 

A morphological attribute analysis of the different tool 
types indicated that 76% of the total assemblage was made 
from flakes. The remaining 24% included tools made on 
pebbles and nodules. Most of the flake tools retained patches 
of primary flake scar on the ventral surface and small port- 
ы ions of unworked striking platform. Tool assemblages from 
the secondary localities also showed а marked preference 
to artefacts made from flakes.‘ Unfinished and broken 
artefacts together formed 27% of the total collection from 
the primary localities and 11% from the “secondary localities. 
The industry also included a fewLevallois flakes which accoun- 
ted for 3.4% of the total collection. Another category of 
artefacts which occurs relatively abundant is the retouched 
or used flakes. This may indicate that many of the simple 
flakes were used after a little or no retouch. The number 
of chopping in the assemblage is very less. Almost all of 
chopping tools from the primary localities were made 
on bifacially worked nodules or on large ‘cores. On the 
other hand the chopping tools from the river bank localities 
were all pebble butted as suitable pebbles were abundant in 
the gravel deposit. 

The Acheulian industry of the valley consisted of both 
large, boldly flaked and roughly shaped bifaces belonging to 
the lower Acheulian and small, regularly worked artefacts of 
the upper Acheulian type showing delicate workmanship. 
Artefacts from Laphni (Loc. I to VI), Mosabar (Loc. I, II), 
X Baskario (Loc. Ш), Haveli (Loc. I, ID, Uchhet (Loc. П) 
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Dori Dunger (Loc. 1) etc. (Fig. 2) аге generally thick with ^ 
irregular cross section, uneven surface and sinuous edges, 
thereby indicating a lower Acheulian character. Most of the 
picks, a few large cleavers and knives recovered from the 
valley belonged to this phase. Among the hand axes crude, 
pointed type formed a majority, On the other hand, lithic 
assemblages from Sagdhra (Loc. I to IV), Uchhet (Loc. I, Ш), 
Baskario (Loc. I, Ш), Piriya (Loc. I to IIT) and Dori Dunger 
(Loc. II) etc. included a majority of upper Acheulian type arte- 
facts. Thin and regularly shaped ovates and triangular hand 4 
axes were found, alongwith an increased number of scrapers 
in this period. An important feature of the Acheulian 
industry in the valley is progressive attenuation and refine- 
ment of artefacts from the lower Acheulian to the upper 
Acheulian. А final stage of this phenomenon is represented 
by a transition phase between the upper Acheulian and 
Middle Palaeolithic periods. The transitive stage is more 
apparent in the case of hand axes where the size was reduced 
from an average of 11 cm. in the lower Acheulian to a 6 cm. 


in the transition phase. 
4 


EARLY MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC OR 
TRANSITION PHASE 


Опе of the important features of the Acheulian culture in 
the valley was that it developed into the early Middle Palaeo- 
lithic stage which represented a transition phase between the 
Acheulian and the Middle Palaeolithic. Primary localities 
of the *transition phase' are located within the same occupa- 
tional zone of the Acheulian (Table 2). 
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Table 2: Transition Phase Localities in the Middle 


Orsang Valley 
Site Nature of Occurrence 

Sagdhra Loc. I Separate locality 

Pipiya Loc. V Separate locality 

Baskario Loc. Ша Separate locality 

Uchhet Loc. IIa, Ша Acheulian and Transi- 
tion phase localities at 
contiguous spots. 

Duma Loc. Ia » 

Baskario Loc. I Acheulian and 
Transition phase arte- 
facts mixed together. 

Uchhet Loc. I x 

Ratanpura Secondary deposit ; 
from the alluvial 
section. 

Samdhi n 


Artefact assemblage of this period is characterized by 
miniature hand axes, small and thin scrapers which were 
generally made on levallois flakes and a few retouched flakes 
and points (Fig. 5). They occur on the surface in distinctive 
clusters just as at the Acheulian localities. The localities are 
found at Sagdhra (Loc. I) Pipiya (Loc. V) and at Baskario 
(Loc. Ша) (Fig. 2) as distinct clusters. Besides the above 
three localities, at Uchhet (Loc. Ia, IIIa) and Duma (Loc. Ia) 
artefacts of the ‘transition phase’ and the Acheulian are found 
at contiguous areas, At another two localites the transtion 
phase artefacts are found mixed with the Асһешіап, Size of 
these localities varied from a maximum of 750 square metres 
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at Sagdhra to 100 square metres at Pipiya. 

Lithic assemblage of this period included 58 diagnostic 
artefacts collected from these localities. А morphological 
attribute analysis of the artefacts indicated that about 95% 
ofthe tools were made on flakes. 42. 1% of the flakes in the 
collection is of Levallois type. The industry is characterized 
byarelatively abundant number of miniature hand axes 
(Fig. 6). Length of these hand axes varied between 9 cm. 


and 5 cm., in which both thick and thin variety меге. 


present. Though small in size, they were very well flaked 
and retouched to take the oval or pear shape of the Acheulian 
type hand axes. However, the most abundant tool type of 
this period was scraper which accounted for 50% of the total 
collection. It included sub-types like endscrapers (30.8%) 
and sidescrapers (69.2%). Among these there were other 
varieties like straight sided, convex sided and a few concave 
sided ones. Single examples of a miniature cleaver, fine 
Levallois point and a notched scraper were met with in the 
collection. Retouched and used flakes formed 15.5% in the 
assemblage. All these artefacs were almost entirely made 
on quartzite. 

Artefact assemblages that can be compared with the transi- 
tion phase industries of the Orsang valley were reported from 
the Luni valley in Rajasthan,* Singhbum in Bihar,’ Adamgarh 
hills in Madhya Pradesh,9 Тарі basin in Maharashtra? and 
the Son valley in Central India.® At all these sites a number 
of small/miniature bifaces, mainly hand axes were found in 
association with the flake tool component. At many of these 
sites,as in the case of the Orsang valley, the early Middle 
Palaeolithic artefacts were continued to be made of quartzite, 
sticking to the preceeding Acheulian tradition. 


4, 
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MESOLITHIC PERIOD 


Mesolithic sites in the valley are located in three geomor- 
phic contexts (Fig. 2): (1) in the piedmont of the northern 
escarpment, on relict sand dunes, (2) in the Orsang—Unch 
inter-riverine alluvial plain, on river bank dunes and on the 
alluvial soil surface and (3) at the top and: shoulders of isola- 
‘ted low rocky ridges (Table-3). 


Table 3 : Mesolithic Sites in the Middle Orsang Valley ` 


No. In the No. In the Orsang- No. On the shoulder 
Northern Unch alluvial ' of hills and hill 
Piedmont Plain Ж top 








Achali 5. Samdhi ` 19. Laphni | 

Duma 6. Lever |. 20. Vidwa Swami- 

Rajpari 7. Іо)ма Ghoda Mata hill 
8 
9 


ГА 
Per 


Gundiviri Bhagwanpura 
. Pipalsat 
10. Piparia 
11. Handod 
12. Nagrotikro | 
13. Gunded 
14. Talia Ghoda 
15. Manpur 
16. Japa 

17. Kusalpur 
18. Monpur 


Selection of a particular location for camping and habita- 
tional activities was influedced by various factors like nearness ' 
of water source, availability of food resources and stratagies 
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adopted for their exploitation and other considerations like 
protection from hostile natural agents. At Achali, Duma and 
Laphni the sites are located within one kilometre radius from 
а natural depression near the foot hills which retains water 
until February. In the alluvial plain the sites are located on 
river bank dunes and on the alluvial soil. Many of these sites 
are located close to large natural depressions in the plain. 
Such large depressions might have been not only a source of 
water but also an important source of edible fish during the 
Mesolithic period as they are today. 

The surface spread of artefacts at these sites varied from 
7,500 square metres to 25 square metres. Neverteless between 
these two extremes a majority of the sites measures less than 
2,000 square metres. The original habitation area might have 
been much smaller if we take into account the lateral spread 
of artefacts due to various post-depositional disturbances like 
erosion, cultivation and constant movement of man and 
animals at the site. 

Mesolithic industry of the valley constituted a flake-blade 
complex, hammer stones, anvils, ring stones/mace heads, and 
palette stones or wedge shaped sand stone pieces (Fig. 7.) 
Тһе palette stones appear as thin pieces with a smooth 
and slightly concave surface showing grinding and pounding 
marks. They are in some cases stained with an ochre red 
colour. Similar palette stones were reported from many of 
the Mesolithic sites in Gujarat.? Hammer stones (Fig. 7) are 
small oval shaped pebbles of quartzite having battered, pitted 
or bruised surface at one or both the ends. Ring stones/mace 
heads (Fig. 7) are circular disc like stones with a large hole 
in the centre. These stones may have been used as weights for 
digging sticks and also as mace heads. Similar ring stones are 
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common at many Mesolithic sitesin Gujarat,1° in Rajasthan11 
and in Central India.12 


A total of 5617 lithic artefacts were collected from 20 
sites in the valley. The assemblage consisted of both flakes 
and blades. About 30 different tool types, both geometric 
and non-geometric are distinguished in the collection. Impor- 
tant tool types among these are lunates, triangle, trapezes, 
crescentic backed blades, obliquely backed blades, pen-knife 
blades, symmetric and asymmetric points, burins, borers, 
blade and flake cores, primary and secondary flakes, flake and 
blade blanks, and a variety of scrapers (Fig. 8). _ 


21% of the total collection constituted the “diagnostic 
tools" which included composite points and blades, burins, 
borers, scrapers and blades and flakes showing retouch or use 
marks. The remaining 79% included different type of cores, 
nodules, lithic debitage, primary and secondary flakes (core 
dressing flakes and blades), blade blanks etc. Secondary flakes 
and blades formed 33.4% ofthe total collection. Тһе ratio 
between blade-core and small flake-core is about 1:2.1 
indicating that the number of flake cores was more than dou- 
bie of the blade cores. А corresponding dominance of flakes 
over blades is apparent in the assemblage. The relative 
abundance of flake tools may be due to the scarcity of suita- 
bly sized raw material іп the valley as “the length of the 
blades produced from a blade core is more or less determined 
by the range and character of the nodules,"18 


Among the "diagnostic tool types" the composite tools are 
represented by 36% whereas scrapers, flakes and blades with 
retouch or use marks are represented by 59% (Fig. 8). Тһе 
other types like burines and borers are poorly represented. 
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Dominant types in the composite tools were crescentic 
backed blades (26.36%) and lunates (21%) (Fig. 10). The 
distinction between the two tool types is made on the basis 
that in the case of lunates both ends are pointed whereas 
in the case of crescentic blades they are deliberately blunted. | 
Triangles and trapezoids form 8.4% and 1% of the diagnostic 
tools. Obliquely backed blades (12.5%), straight backed 
blades (11%) and points (13.6%) are almost equally represent- 
ed in the collection, 


Mesolithic tools were made on fine grained silicious 
materials like chalcedony, agate, chert and fine grained milky 
quartz. Chalcedony (47%) was the most preferred raw mate- 
rial followed by agate (37%) during this period. Chert and 
quartz formed the remaining 11.4% and 4.3% respectively. 
At a few sites like Laphni and Gundiviri quartz tools 
showed a remarkable high abundance. The quartz tools at 
these sites were made of large flakes and blades. However, 
tiny lunates, backed blades and other geometric tools in 
quartz showing skilful workmanship are also met with ata 
number of sites. 


A few of these Mesolithic sites like Manpur, Monpur, 
Japa, Talia Ghoda etc. have yielded evidence of faunal 
‘remains, as pieces of bone and teeth in association with 
lithic artefacts. Most of the bone pieces are too fragmentary 
to identify the species of animals. However, a few identifiable 
skeletal elements of a wild species of sheep (OVis Sp.) / goat 
(Capra sp.) and cattle teeth are collected from Monpur and 
Japa. The meat was either smoked or cooked directly over 
fire as many of the bone pieces that occurred at the site were 
charred. 
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STRATIGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY 


Unfortunately neither the primary localities nor the 
secondary fluviatile deposits in the valley bore any datable 
material. Therefore, it is necessary to depend on the 
circular process of determining chronology on the basis of 
associated Stone Age artefact types. It can then be cpmpared 
and correlated with independently dated horizons in other 
areas close to the valley. In the Orsang and its tributaries 
the Acheulian artefacts, both lower and upper Acheulian 
type, occur in the loose pebbly gravel deposit. This can be 
very well compared with the implementiferous gravel deposit 
of the Sabarmati,14 Маһі15 and Narmadai? which also 
incorporated the lower and upper Acheulian type tools. On 
the basis of geomorphological, sedimentological and paleonoto- 
logical considerations the Acheulian tool-bearing gravel has 
been dated to the late middle Pleistocene to the early upper 
Pleistocene.17 This estimation is in good agreement with 
the dates from independently dated Acheulian deposits at 
Umrethi in Saurastra,1® in Didwana region, Rajasthan!? and 
in the Son valley іп Madhyapradesh.?° "The dates from these 
sites ranges from 2,00,000 to 30,000 years B. P. | 


The transition phase artefacts occur in the seconary all- 
uvial strata in the thin upper gravel which directly overlie 
the buried soil horizon. À similar buried soil horizon is noted 
in all the main river valleys of South and Central Gujarat.?1A 
date of 17,000 to 24,000 B.C. has been suggested for its forma- 
tion by radio-carbon?? and by TL. estimation.?? On the basis 
of pedogenic characteristics and thickness of the soil profile, 
it has been suggested that the soil may have been formed in a 
wet and humid climate, several thousand years before its 
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burial. The transition phase can be equated with this wet 
period. This was followed by a severe dry period during 
which the 8 to 10 metre deep silt was deposited in the valley. 
It has been suggested that the absence of typical Middle 
palaeolithic sites in the valley was due to this increasingly 
inhospitable climate in the region. 

The chronology of Mesolithic period in Gujarat is indeed 
problematic since the use of microlithic tools continued ав 
late as the second half of the first millennium B.C.?4 In view 
of the paucity of absolute dates only a tentative dating on the 
basis of geological, stratigraphical and typological considera- 
tions is attempted here. Mesolithic assemblages in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Central India incorporate both geometric and 
non-geometric artefact types without any stratigraphic distinc- 
tion. Many of these sites in Rajasthan and Gujarat are 
located at the top stablized surface of relict sand dunes. It 
has been suggested that the stabilization of the dunes started 
by the beginning of the Holocene about 10,000 В.Р.85 On the 
other hand, many of the Mesolithic sites in South and 
Central Gujarat are located on the recent alluvial soil surface, 
which has been dated to 9,000 B.P. The Mesolithic occupa- 
tion in Gujarat, therefore, post dates the alluvial soil forma- 
tion, The earliest levels of Mesolithic occupation at Bagor 
in Rajasthan and at Bimbetka in Madhya Pradesh have been 
dated 6430+200 B.P. and 7790+200 В. Р. respectively.?9 
The only radiocarbon date of Mesolithic occupation in 
Gujarat has come from Langhnaj from the upper layers. 
The date is 4000--110 В.Р. Therefore, on the basis of a 
general comparison of the artefacts types and geological 
context of their occurrence, adate between 4000 and 1000B.C. 
can be suggested for the Mesolithic sites in the valley. As 
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the use of microlithic tools continued in Gujarat upto the 
second half of the first millennium B. C., the upper limit of 
the date may be several centuries later than 1000 B. C. 
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INVOLUNTARY LABOUR IN  MEDIEVAL 
ORISSA FROM A STUDY OF THE INDRA- 
DYUMNA LEGEND 


Kailash Chandra Dash* 


Indradyumna legend is an interesting aspect of the study 
of the early history of Jagannatha cult. This legend which 
was incorporated in the Purusottama Khanda of Skanda 
Ритйпа had some modifications in the Misalj Parva of 
Sarala Mahabharata.? It got other modfications in the last 
phase of the mediaeval period which were found in the text 
Deula Tola (a study on the construction of temple) of 
Sifu Krsna Оаза° Тһе additions/modifications in the 
original tradition during the whole course of the medieval 
period help to reveal some aspects of the Orissan society. 
An important theme in all these modifications is the excess 
exercise of the authority of the royal/feudal sections over the 
lower sections of the society, sepecially over the artisans, 
labourers and sculptors. The exploitations of the labourers/ 
artists by the upper sections of the society for their luxury 
was not a rare event in the history of Orissa in the medieval 
period. This trend was well known in the Indian society in 
the early and medieval period. 


A literary text of the medieval period presents this 
practice of involuntary labour in the Orissan feudal Society 
while highlighting the cult of Jagannátha.? The present 
paper aims to reuiew the additios/modifications in the 
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original Indradyumna legend as presented in the medieval 
literature for the study of-involuntary labour which was in 
‘practice in the medieval Orissan society. 


Indradyumna legend as incorporated in the Purusottama 
Khanda of Skanda Purana was known in the 13th-14th 
‘century А. D.4 Purusottama Khanda is probably the earliest 
section to highlight this legend on the early history of the 
Jagannatha cult. It states that Malababhipati Indradyumna 
constructed a gigantic temple for Purusottama-Jagannatha at 
Nilagiri, the original seat of the god Nila Madhava (who was 
worshipped by a Sabara named Viévavasu). During the period 
ОҒ construction ofthe temple, he went to Brahmaloka (the 
abode of Brahma) to invite Brahma to the inaugural ceremony 
of the newly built temple. He returned with Brahma when 
the temple wasalreadyunder king Gala who made arrangement 
for the worship of Nila Madhava there. He became angry 
when he saw Indradyumna with his eloaborate preparation 
for the inaugural ceremony. He was even ready for a confron- 
tation. But when he realised the importance of Indradyumna, 
he bowed down before him and waited there to see the inaug- 
ural ceremony. This part of the Indradyumna legend refers 
to the role of the political/feudal power in the construction 
of the temple of Purusottama and the consecration of Jagan- 
natha triad іп it. Inthe Muüsali Parva of Saralà Mahabha- 
rata’ thisversion has beenmodified Gala Madhava and Indra- 
dyumna are the two important characters in the story of 


Jagannatha as described in the Mügal: Parva. But the poet 


does not describe the conflict of Indradyumna and Gila at 
Nilagiri. 


Both the literary texts highlight the role of the political/ 
feudal power (including Brahmins) іп the development of the 
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Purugottama Kgetra. But in the Purusttama Khanda of^ 
Skanda Puràna the Brahmanic/feudal/political force bas been 

highlighted and the text does not take into account the role- 
of the other social sections in the development of the Purusot- 
tama Ksetra, Sáralà Dasa changed the versions on the 

legend to highlight the significant role of the social classes 

(excluding the Brahmins and other feudal sections) for the- 
rise and the growth of Jagannatha cult. Не tried to lessen 

the importance of the polittcal power in the context of the 
intervention of Gala Madhava in the tribal religious centre- 
in its beginning phase and in the context of Düruevigraha- 
(Wooden Deity).? Sáralà Dàsa wanted to present the import- 

ant role of the lower classes of the Orissan society for the 
development of Purusottama Kgetra and he also raised his. 
voice against the undue authority of the feudal/political 
section over the lower classes (specially against their efforts. 
to control the religious cult of the tribals and the lower 
sections of the ѕосіеѓу).10 | 


The time of Sarala Dasa represents the end of the late- 
medieval phase and it was the period when the feudal sections- 
made successful efforts to exploit the lower sections in the- 
Society for their luxury and even for their lasting ѓаше.}1 Stilt 
Sáralà Dasa did not emphasise upon the role of any particular 
social section towards the construction of the temple for 
Purugottama. Sāralā Dasa was still not free from the feudak 
tone for which he could not lay bare the appalling story of the 
exploitaion of the lower social classes by the political/feudal 
power for the work of construction of the Jagannatha temple. 

In the 17th-18th century A. D. S$i$u Kysna Dasa, in hus 


Deula То1013 made a revised study on the Indradyumna legend. 
&nd highlighted the centuries-long exploitation of the artists. 


-4 
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and the labourers by the political/feudal power.19 р 

He described that Indradyumna, who constructed the temple - 
for Purugottama, went to Brahmaloka (Heaven) to invite 
Brahmá to act as the priest for the construction of the deity in 
his new temple. When he returned with Brahma, the temple 
was already under king Gala Madhava. Gala Madhava claimed. 
for himself all the credit for the construction of the temple 
which enraged Indradyumna. He had two witnesses, a Kaka 
(crow) on the Kalpa tree and the Kürmas (turtles) in his pond.. 
The Кака at first informed Brahma before Indradyumna and’ 
Gàla Madhava that Indradyumna was the builder of the great 
temple of Jagannatha. This information of the Kaka was not 
acceptcd by Rala Madhava. Brahma and Indradyumna went 
to meet the turtles in the pond. Тһе poet states that the tur— 
tles were the labourers who were utilised by Indradyumna for: 
the collection of stones for the construction of the temple of 
Purusottama-Jagannatha,14 


When they saw Indradyumna, they tried to jump into the 
water. Brahma told them to wait to present their views about 
the actual builder of the temple of Jagannatha. The Kürmas 
told Brahma that they were afraid of Indradyumna. When 
enquired by Brahma about the cause of the fear for Indrady- 
umna, they answered that he һай given them heavy punish- 
ment. Their countless relatives died for Indradyumna. 
They brought stones for the construction. of bada deula 
(shrine of Jagannatha). They did this work regularly and so 
it was a torture for them. The Kürmas lastly informed 
Brahma that they had carried away stones from distant, 
places for the construction of the temple of Jagannátha. 
This poignant statement of the Kürmas (who were the labou- 
ters) reflected the dismal state of utilisation of the bonded 
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labourers by the political/feudal class in the construction of 
the temples 1n which no signature of that class was left. It is 
the lasting testimony of the existence of involuntary labour 
in the Orissan society in the medieval period. The literary 
text could describe the Kürmas as the incarnationof the labo- 
"urers who were used by the feudal power in Orissa for its 
glorification. 


The records of the ruling families in medieval Orissa 
definitely refer to the existence of Pidà (bonded labour)in the 
society!5 Тһе terms like Pidà, Vadhà and Upadrava could 
not be applicable to the feudal power who got a gift 

‘village from the king, but the feudal power was left 
{тее to exercise his authority over the subjects which 
indicates the existence of bonded labour in the village.!9 
Countless temples with elaborate sculptural decoration which 
were the works of the thousands of toilers contain not a single 
word about their deeds ; but these temples only stand as the 
great achievements of the feudal lords or the tyrannical kings. 
The Deula Tolà decries the exploitation by the feudal power 
of the bonded labour and desires through the concluding part 
of the Indradyumna legend the discontinuance of this practice 
-of involuntary labour. It relates that when Jagannatha wanted 
to grant a boon to Indradyumna for his noble work he 
expressed thatany one of his family members should not 
live after his death to claim this temple as his own.17 This 
was approved by Jagannatha. 


In the original version of this tradition, as described in 
Purusottama Khanda of Skanda Purüna, this part of the 
legend iis absent. But it is mentioned in Caitanya Mangala, 
a Bengali biographical work in verse, written by Jayananda, 
‘in the sixth decade of the 16th century A. D.1® According 
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to G.N. Dash this request by Indradyumna though of- 
ten cited as the supreme self-sacrifice on the part of 
Indradyumna has, in fact, been carefully put in his 
mouth by the priests who sought to prevent the inter- 
ference of Prataparudra in the affairs of Jagannatha 
cult declaring it as immoral and against the express 
wish of Indradyumns I, the fouuder of the cult.!? King 
Prataparudra might have tried to interfere into the affairs 
of Jagannaths cult. But this cannot be the only important 
reason for the addition of this aspect to the Indradyumna 
legend. On the other hand it could have been a reaction to the 
centuries-long exploitation of the artists/labourers by the 
political/feudal class for which Sifu Kysna Dasa presented 
this aspect to stop the royal policy of utilising the labourers 
for all these works without rewards. 
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NOTES 


1 Purusottama Khanga of Skanda, Purana, Venkateswar Press, Bombay. 
Miusali Parva, 5йға/0 Mahabharata, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
« Orissa, 1970, р. 87-117. 

2 Siíu Krsna Dasa, Deula Tola, Dharmagrantha Store, Cuttack. 

3 Ibid., pp. 14-31. 

4 Fora study of the Indradyumana legend see R. Geib, Die Indrady- 

-4mna-Legende, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jagannatha Kultes, Wiesba- 
den, 1965. 

5 The Pursottama Ksetra Máhütmya of Skanda Purüna must be 
dated earlier than А. О. 1300 (К. C. Hazra, Studies in the Puranic Re- 
cords on Hindu Rites and Customs, Dacca, 1940, p. 165). It was compiled 
after А. D. 1278, since it refers to the Ananta Vasudeva temple of Bhu- 
baneswar of that date. See H. V. Stietencron, ‘The Date of the Jaganná- 
tha Temple: Literary Sources Reconsidered', Sidelights оп History апа 

» Culture of Orissa (ed, M. N. Das), Cuttack, 1977, р. 531, f. n. 35. 

6. Purusottama Khanda of Skanda Ригйпа, Chapters XI-XXVII. 

7 P. 74-39. 

8 Мовай Parva, Sarala Mahabharata, (loc. cit.) contains many references 
to the coatribution of the tribal section (mainly the Sabaras)to the 
growth of the sacred centre (Purugottama Ksetra). 

Purugottama Khanda of Skanda Purana presents the role of the upper 
sections (the king and his subordinates) for the sacred centre. 

9 Saralà Mahabharata, pp. 83-85. 

10 Ibid., pp. 85, 100. 

11 Süralá Dasa was a poet of Orissa in the 15th century А, D. See 

MEK. C. Panigrahi, History of Orissa (Hindu Period), Cuttack, 1981, p. 234. 

12 Рр. 14 ff. 

13 In the Purusottama Khanda, 20th chapter, sloka 46-48 of Skanda 

ЕРиғапа the composer states that Indradyumna gave} crores of money to 
the stone suppliers and procured stones from various countries : 

Tatah sa koti'so vittarh dadau Pasina-darake 

It highlights the magnanimous nature of the political power. But. 
sucha version only aims to suppress the truth that the political power 
exploited the labourers for the construction of the temple. This Рогатс 

-section presents the feudal views on the Jagannatha cult. 
.14 Indradyumna re bahu Karmamine thai 
Badadeulaku. se;patharachanti bah! (реша Tola, р. 18). ! 
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It means: The turtles of Indradyumna pond had collected stones for 
-construction of bada deula. 

15 See the inscriptions of the Somavarhéi and the Сайдауатай 
kings of Orissa, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. III, Part I and VoL IV. 

16 ‘Ratnagiri copper plate grant of Somavarhái king Karpadeva, 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXII, pp. 263-64. The record states that 
when the villages were granted to upper sections of the society, they were 
„free from all the encumbrances (sarva-vadha-vivarjita), It means that the 
villages granted were free from all the troubles from the side of the poli- 
tical power. The landed magnet was free to excrcise his right over the 
subjects. : 

17 P. 31. 

18: G. М. Dash ‘The Evolution of the Priestly Power : The Surya- 
vamsa (Регіой Тіп {The Cult of Jagannatha and the Regional Tradition of 
‘Orissa, New Delhi, 1978, p. 220. 

19 Ibid., р. 221. 


A RARE IMAGE OF VISNU IN RANCHI 
MUSEUM, RANCHI 
Umesh Chandra Dwivedi* 


Ranchi Museum, Ranchi, preserves a few very beautiful 
sculptures from Chotanagpur region, particularly from Icha- 
garh. One of these 15 a rare image of Visgu. 

In this sculpture,! the twelve-armed deity is shown stand~ 

‘ing on double-pettlled lotus. Не is wearing Kiritamukuta, 
necklace, vanmüla, yajfiopavita and a number of other orna- 
ments on his body. А canopy of seven serpent-hoods (two 
hoods broken) is shown over his head. А third eye 18 pro- 
minently carved on the forehead of the deity. His both lower 
hands are placed before full bloomed lotus. While his 
left hand carries a fankha, lower right band carries à fruit 
like object His main upper right and left hands carry the 
stalk of full-bloomed lotus on which sun(7) and crecent are 
placed. Several indistinct objects are placed on full bloomed. 
lotus which are held by the other eight hands of the God. 
Among these, deer and lion on the lotus of left side and bull 
on the lotus of right side can be identified. Some objects 
placed on the lotu:es of right side are broken. А male atten- 
dant is standing on either side of the deity with right hand in 
the abhaya mudrà and left one placed on the left thigh. Behind 
him can be noticed a plantat. А lotus flower may be noticed 
before the plant. On the right one is placed a conch and on 
the left one, a cakra. On the basis of these objects placed near 
them, the two figures may be identified as Sankhapuruga and 
Cakrapuruga. Two pot-bellied dwarf figures are standing 





* Ranchi Museum, Ranchi 
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between the deity and the attendants. Both of them carry 
some indistinct objects in right hand and the lotus stalk in 
the left. Two small figures, one male on the right side and 
other female on the left side, are standing on lotus flowers in 
small niches flanking the serpent canopy. They hold lotus 
stalks in left hands and display varada mudra in the right. 
Both these figures are well ornamented: Behind them, a 
Vidyadhara with his female companion is shown flying with 
a garland in his hand on either side of the upper part of the 
stele, A Kirtimukha is also carved on the top of the stele. In the 
centre of the saptaratha pedestal, the dancing figure of eight 
armed Siva is carved inside a medallion just below the lotus 
seat on which the principal deity is standing. Опе elephant 
and four devotees are noticed on the right side of the medal- 
lion and one elephant, two tree like objects, one (broken) 
animal figure and a devotee are carved on the left side of the 
medallion..The image is nicely carved and сап-Бе dated during 
the 11th-12th century А, D. on stylistic basis. 


Images comparable with the Ranchi example have been 
reported from Bengal region.? According to R. D. Banerji, 
this group of images appear to be blending of Lokesvara 
and Visnu.® The earliest of them is in stone and was 
discovered at Ghiyasabad near Azimganj in the Murshidabad 
District of W. Bengal sometime before 1853% and is described 
by Anderson in the following words : 


“А sculpture in relief, 42.50" X 30” consisting of twelve 
armed male figure evidently some form of Visnu, with a 
small male attendant standing on -either side, at the foot 
of which, externally, is a much smaller human figure holding 
alotus. The first right hand is upriased and the second 
holds the jewel Syamantaka. The lower most right hand 
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rests оп the head of the male figure of that side, but a lotus 
bud is held btween the fingers. АП the other right hands are 
upwardly raised at the elbow. Тһе third holds a half-blown 
lotus flower, with a small bud represented 'in relief on the 
part conresponding to the corolla, but which is partially cut 
away. The fourth right hand holds a lotus pedestal on which 
there is the representation ofa bull; the fifth a lotus ped- 
estal with an elephant on it ; while the sixth right hand holds 
a lotus pedestal. The first left hand is raised and holds the 
gankha, the second rests on the head of its attendant figure, 
and also an object between the fingers, but it is too obscure 
to be made out. Тһе third holds a lotus on which there is an 
object resembling an axe ; the fourth holds а lotus pedestal 
on which a small animal rests and the fifth a trisila-looking 
body with short feline hind legs and a human head. Тһе 
sixth arm and the head of the figure have been broken off. 
In front of the pedestal on which the figure stands, there is 
carved the half of lotus flower in the centre, with an elephant 
in feeble relief on its left, and two objects on tripods."5 


The second specimen was discovered at Gauri near 
Asansol іп the Burdwan District. (W. Bengal). It is very 
imperfectly preserved and, therefore, the emblems in the 
hands cannot be recognised. It possesses ten hands, in two 
of which we find lotus. The canopy of seven serpent-hood is 
present over the head of the main figure and there is a male 
attendant on each side. The head of an elephant appears 
below the attendant on the proper left. The remaining 
portion of the pedestal is badly damaged. Both the attendant 
figures carry cauri in their right hands. The face of the 
main figure is also badly damaged. Traces of flying Vidyadha- 
газ are to be found in the upper portion of the stele,® 
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The third specimen was discovered in the village Sonarang 
in the Dacca District (Bangladesh) and was presented to the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad several years ago." This specimen 
also represents a;standing figure ofa male deity having one 
head and twelve hands. There isa serpent caopy over the 
head and above this is a figure of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, 
While the main right hand of the deity is in varada mudra, the 
main left hand is broken. The remaining five right hands 

„hold something of which makara and bird can be recognised. 
The objects in his five left hands are tortoise, elephant, 
Garuda, wheel and plough. Two attendants, carrying some in- 
distinct objects near their chest, are shown on two sides of the 
deity. 


The presence of the figure of the Dhyani Buddha Amitübha 
at the top of the stele over the serpent canopy along with 
emblems held in the hands of deity proves the affinity of this 
class of images with Vaisnava deities proper and Loke$vara. 

According to R. D. Banerji, the fourth image of this 

„group, which is made of metal, was discovered near the village 
of Sagardighi in the Murshidabad District. At this place 
alltogether three beautiful images were discovered, one of 
which represented a standing figure of -Vignu of the ordinary 
northern type. The second sculpture wasa male figure in 
maharajalila ásana. While the wheel and lotus were being 
carried by the deity in his hands, the other two emblems of 
Visnu, i.e. the maceand conch, were placed on fully blossomed 
lotus flowers held by the deity.1° The third specimen which 
is the representation of a six handed deity is closer to the 
group discribed above. Here the deity is shown standing on 
a double petalled lotus seat and with a canopy of seven serpent 
hoods. While his two right hands carry the makara and the 
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cakra, the third and main right hand is in varada mudra., 
While his main left hand carries a gadā, the other two hands 
have Sankha and garugadhvaja. 


Comparing the bronze figure from Sagardighi with the 
stone image of Sonarang, we find that though the figure of the 
Dhyàni Buddha Amitabha is not represented in the bronze. 
specimen, a good deal of similarity exists in the emblems 
held by these two figures. Тһе makara, the mace, the garuda- 
dhvaja, the lotus and the wheel are common in their hands. 

The study of the Ghiyasbad flgure indicates that the 
objects held іп the hands of the diety have not been correctly 
described in Anderson’s Catalogue and Hand Book. In the 
majority of cases, the emblems are placed on full blossomed 
lotus flowers, the stalks of which are actually held in the 
hands of the deity. Accroding to К. D. Banerji, this parti- 
cular arrangement seems to have been common in the 
northern part of Radha. Ghiyasabad lies within a few miles 
of Sagardighi and the similarity between these two speci- 
mens 18, therefore, easily explained. 


Тһе objects held in four right hands of the deity diacovered т" 
at Ghiyasabad are the makara, the bull, the goose and the 
lotus bud. The object in one of his hands is indistinct and 
the hand, which is placed on the head of the attendant 
standing on the right side of the deity, holds a lotus flower. 
While in three left hands of the deity, garudadhvaja, plough 
and conch are noticed, two left hands are broken. The hand 
which is placed over the head of attendant on the left side 
carries an indistinct object. 

It is, therefore, clear that the Ghiyasabad image belongs 
to the same class as the specimens from Sonarang and Sagar- > 
dighi. The date of the specimen from Sagardighi can be fixed 


-- 
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from the votive inscription on its back, according to which 
it was dedicated by a person named Pamo, the sonofa 
Preacher named Маппойава. Тһе characters belong to the 
eleventh century A. D, and are later than those used in the 
inscriptions of Mahipàla I. According to Banerji, this parti- 
cular class of specimens, therefore, indicates a blending of the 
older Bhágavata class of Vaisnava images and the Lokesvaras 
of the later Mahayana school of Buddhism. 


The comparison of the image in the Ranchi Museum, 
“Ranchi, with the images of the above mentioned group 
clearly indicates that while a few of the features of both are 
common, there are some new features in the image under 
study. While the canopy of serpent hood, twelve arms, 
attendant figures and attributes like bull, conch and lotuses 
in their hands are common, new features like sun (7) and 
crescent on lotus flowers, the male and female figures in the 
niches near the head and representation of eight armed 
dancing Siva within a medallion are noticed in the Ichagarh 
sculpture. Again here, there is the representation of Kirti- 
„mukha over the canopy of serpent hood instead of Amitübha, 
as noticed in the sculpture from Sonarang. The other symbols 
noticed on the lotus flowers аге also new. Again the fankha 
and cakra, placed over the lotus flowers near the head of the 
main attendants, indicating them as representation of Sankha- 
puruga and Cakrapuruga, are also new features noticed no- 
Where else in such type of representations. 


These differences between the present image and the 
images studied by R. D. Banerji may suggest that the image 
from Ichagarh represents Lord Viggu іп а novel way. Неге 
we шау һауе the representation of Viévarüpa of Lord Visgu. 
purporting to tell us that man and animal, sun and moon, 
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other deities and plants are all within Him. He is the Suprme ~- 
Lord. If this identification is correct, it is the first known 
image of this type in Bihar. 


If the above identification is wrong, we can very safely 
suggest that this representation of Visnu is more developed 
form of the above mentioned group of Visgu Loke$vara 
images and first known image of this kind from outside 
Bengal. 


NOTES 
+ 

1 Arch. No. 106 of Ranchi Museum. . 

2 R.D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, 1981, 
p. 94, pl. XXXVIII. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. 

4 Ibid., р. 94. i 

5 J. Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collec- 
tions in the Indian Museum, Part II, pp. 253-54 ; R. D. Banerji, op. cit., pl. 
XXXVII C. 

6 R.D. Banerji ор. сі., pl. XXXVIII a. However, the caption 
under the photograph refers to it as twelve armed. 

7 R. D. Banerji, op. cit., p. 95, pl. XXXVIII d. 

8 Ibid., p. 95. 

9 Ibid., p. 95. s 

10 Ibid.,p. 96. Unfortunately the reference to the plate given in the 
book ( pl. LXVIII c ) is not of this sculpture but that from Ghiyasabad, 

11 Ibid., p. 96, pl. LXVIII. 
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ANCIENT REMAINS OF KACHARI KIGDOM 


Reba Ray* 


The Kachari Kingdom flourished a number of centuries 
. back in the north eastern part of the country. The main 
areas of the Kingdom consited of the territories now mostly 
in the districts of Sibsagar, Naogaon and North Cachar Hills 
of Assam and the western plains of Nagaland. The capital 
of this Kingdom was situated at Dimapur which is even now 
a big town of the area. 

' There were constant feuds between the Ahoms who came 
inthe 13th century A. D from Thailand and settled in the 
plains of Upper Asam and the Kacharis of the Dimapur 
Kingdom. It is believed that the Kacharis were the earliest 
inhabitants of Assam and they belong to the greater Bodo 
tribe who migrated to the area from China. This tribe 
further spread to lower Assam. They are at present mostly in 
the Kokrajhar District and are now known as Bodos whereas 
those who stayed back in the east around Dimapur are called 
Dimasa Kacharis. The Kacharis of Dimapur were unable to 
withstand the rising might of the Ahoms who repeatedly 
attacked them. Іп 1536 the city of Dimapur was sacked by 
the Ahoms and the Kacharis shifted their capital to Maibong 
in North Cachar Hills. The new capital was again sacked in 
1706 and the Kacharis shifted their capital to Khaspur in 
the Cachar District. 


* Dept. of History, Delhi University, Delhi. 
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Dimapur is on the river Dhansiri. In Kachari language 
dima means water and hence Dimapur means ‘city by the side 
of water’. According to some, Dimapur is the shortened form 
of Hidimbapur.! The Kachari capital city of Dimapur is now 
in ruins. However many characteristics of the old city can 
be restructured from the existing remains. The city is covered 
by wall on three sides extending to nearly 3.2 kilometres while 
the southern side is bounded by the Dhansiri river. The 
walls consist of earth construction on undulated brick 
structure, having now an average height of two to two and half 
metres. Тһе entire wall has fallen out and only a small part 
is to be seen standing near the entrance.? 


The main gateway to the city is a fine solid mass of ma- 
'sonry with pointed arch situated оп {һе eastern side. The 
stones are pierced to have hinges of double doors. It is flanked 
on both sides by octagonal turrets. The outer face of the 
archway is relieved by false windows of ornamental moulded 
brick work. Тһе carved battlement on the gateway and the 
pointed arch over the entrance is of the Bengali style of 
Muhammedan architecture. All the ornamentation is simple 
scroll without any representation of bird or animal. The 
bricks are of different sizes but of flat shape, as has been 
generally found in the north-east. The courses were very 
neatly laid with excellent white mortar. АП the bricks are of 
very fine clay and well burnt. It is no wonder that the Ahoms 
called this city Che-din-chi-pen which in Ahom or Tai langu- 
age means ‘brick town’. 


The most outstanding remains are two groups of carved 
sand stone pillars running parallel to each other. Each of 
this group consists two rows of pillars.? The pillars on the 
first two rows on the east were named chessman columns by 
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Godwin-Austen, as they resemble figures on chess board. 
These pillars һауе semi-circular tops with concentric foliated 
carving below on the shaft. The ornamentations of these 
columns are entirely floral or geometrical. There is cons- І 
picuous absence of animal figures. There are bands around the 
neck of the columns. The other groups of pillars are unique. 
They are V-shaped. Most of these V-shaped columns are now 
in broken condition. The measurement of the broken portion 
suggests that they had longer arms on one side. Тһе columns 
on the front row arealittle taller than those at the back. 
This was perhaps to carry the roof in regular slope outward. 
There is mortice hole оп these columns suggesting existence 
of sloping roof. Most of these V-columns are now in prostrate 
condition. On the V-columns animal designs are frequently 
met with, set between rosettes which divide each arm of the 
V into two separate fields of ornamentation with forms of 
elephant, deer, dog, pea-peasent, еіс. But human form is not 
represented. Lotus is found in all forms. Circle within circle 
ів also seen. Тһе pillars stand in four rows about six yards 
aprt. The average pillar is about 12 feet in height and 5 
feet in circumference. There are about 16 pillars in each 
row. Тһе highest pillars are in the centre and rest of the 
pillars diminish on either side, The area covered by the rows 
of pillars is about fifty-fiive feet wide and two hundred and 
thirty six feet in length. 


Two more groups of pillars are found within the city wall. 
These pillars are smaller in number and cover smaller area. 
There is a ditch running in the west. Near the ditch stands 
an isolated pillar which is tallest and the broadest measuring 
16 feet 6 inches in height and 23 feet in circumference against 
the average of 12 feet height and 5 feet circumferance ‘of the 
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pillars. The city also shows a number of small tanks. It 
appears that the capital was а city of sizeable population. 
Remains of another fortified city with similar stone remains 
are found at Kasomaripathar, a site near Dimapur. 


It can be surmised that the Kachari kingdom was superior 
in culture and achievements compared to the Ahom kingdom. 
The Ahom king Rudra Singh was probably inspired by the 
craftsmanship and architecture of Dimapur. The remains of 
the citadel of Dimapur speak about the high standard of city 
building achieved by the  Kacharis before the advent 
of the Ahoms. It appears, Dimaur was a flourishing 
city with a sizeable population. The remains of massive 
structures inside the fortified citadel point to the immense 
authorty enjoyed by the Kachari rulers. They were probably 
a part of larger complex of buildings, some of which have 
already disappeared. However, only further excavation can 
unearth the complete city plan of ancient Dimapur. 


It is difficult to say what the unique stone columns are 
intended to represent. There are suggestions that these were 
not temples at all as remains of no deity have been recovered 
from the site. The size and shape led Godwin-Austen to 
describe the structure as a ‘great market place.* It has also 
been suggested that each pillar indicates a seat of a noble- 
man.5 On the basis of available evidence, it appers that 
these columns are suggestive of some form of temple. Тһе 

absence of human form and the presence of animal form may 
suggest animistic worship so very prevalent among the tribal 
people. Even now most of the Kacharis fullow some type of 
animistic rituals and worship although they are mostly 
Hindus. The shape of the columns on the other hand inspired 
suggestions that these are representations of Jingas and the 
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Kacharis were phallic worsippers. Тһе structure could also 
‘have been a palace. 


Another interpretation is that the columns were memorial 
stones for the dead. This is based on the ethnographic 
observations of the tribes in this area who erect memorial 
stones in honour of dead relations. Some of the Naga tribes 
put up in their villages single block of stones or bifurcated 
wooden posts as memorial tokens of their heroes. It appears 
that these pillars are not likely to be memorial stones which 
in ‘the north-east are mere stone slabs and not pillars. 
However, it would not be possible to come to an overall accep- 
table interpretation without further studies of these remains. 
But there is little doubt that this was an important building 
in the citadel of Dimapur. These pillars are unique in the 
sense that similar structures are not found anywhere else in 
the north-east apart from Dimapur and Kachomari pathar. 

From an ethnographic studies of different tribes in the 
area particularly relating to early settlement patterns it 
appears that most of the tribal people in the north-east had 
temporary settlements and rather fragile constructions made 
of timber and bamboo. The extensively spread out township 
of fine bricks and pillars speaks of contact with other contem- 
porary cultures elsewhere, particularly in Bengal. 


This city appears to have been very well planned in which 
defence played: an important role, Probably the Kacharis 
coming down in the plains settled in the fortified city for 
protection from the other tribes constantly on warpath with 

: each other. The attacks from the Ahoms could have contribu- 
ted to concentration of the Kacharis in the fortified city. The 
dilapidated condition of the stone pillars in contrast with the 
better preserved archway, however, suggests pre-existence of 
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the stone structures when fortifications were made. This might 
be due to the necessity of defending the accumulated wealth 
of the Kacharis who settled in the fertile plains of the Dhan- 
siri valley, against attacks by plunderes and envious 
neighbours. 


At present many of the areas of the old city are undez 
various uses which have diminished the feasibility of meanin- 
gful excavation and discovery of further remains which could 
lead to correct intepretation of this great Kachari civilization. 
Consciousness of this heritage is also lacking to some extent 
as the Kacharis are now quite scattered among different 
jurisdictions of the seven sister states of the north-east. 


All these aspects of the old city of Dimapur are fascina- 
ting for historians and archaeologists. Unfortunately, these 
remains have not as yet received the attention they deserve. 
In the context of search of tribal identity in the north-east 
these remains are invaluable sources of study. Such plethora 
of data found in the big old city would may stimulate search 
and enquiry which would lead to correct intepretation of 
these ancient monuments of eastern India. 


NOTES 


1 Edward Gait, History of Assam, 1928 pp. 250-251. 

2 T. Block, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 
1906-1907, pp. 1-11. 

3 L. W. Shakespeare, History of Upper Assom, Upper Burmah and 
North-Eastern Frontier, 1914, pp. 76-81. 

4 Godwin-Austen, ‘Ruins of Dimapur River’, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1874, Vol. ХІЛП, Part I, pp. 1-6. р 

5 John Butler, Travels and Adventures іп the Province of Assam, 1 55. 
pp. 24-26. 


TRENDS OF RESEARCH ON ANCIENT INDIAN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


B. О, Chattopadhyaya* 


[ Intended primarily as a guide for students, this paper was 
originally presented at a Seminar organised by Madhya 
Pradesh Uchcha Siksha Anudan Ayog at Bhopal several years 
back. Since the original plan to bring out the papers 
presented at the Seminar ina single volume has not, to my 
knowledge, materialised so for, I offer it to students in the 
hope that it will serve the purpose of introducing to them the 
outline of early Indian economic history. ] 


According to the scheme of periodization generally in 
vogue, the ancient period of India’s long-distance history 
continues down to the close of the thirteenth century.! The 
objective of this paper is to prepare а brief statement of 
recent trends of research on the economic history of this 
period. Iam not sure that I can accomplish it satisfactorily 
not only because the range of aspects even within a segmented 
field like economic history is vast but also because perspec- 
tives on specific issues in the field can vary widely. 

My statement therefore will seek to focus on some of the 
current debates in addition to highlighting the trends that 
seem to be emerging from detailed empirical research. What 
is highlighted here is of course related to a somewhat 
subjective perception of issues which need to be highlighted ; 
details which may otherwise be important will not occur here 
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—this is an omission which is perhaps inevitable in such a 
condensed presentation. 


Before Iattempt to prepare the statement, I believe refe- 
rence to afew preliminary points would be in order. Since 
they have crucial bearing on the study of early Indian 
economic history, I select two—albeit unrelated —points here. 
First, a study of the economy of India—more so of the early 
period—must begin by taking note of disparities in different 
spatial contexts. Considering the regional divisities in India 
as a subcontinent, disparities are understandable. What I 
would like to draw attention to is not so much regional dis- 
parities but disparities in levels of material cultures coexisting 
and at the same time interacting with one another. At a given 
point of time, patterns of culture may have varied from one 
region to another, but equally significantly, even within what 
we tend to consider a regional unit of study or within a seem- 
ingly undifferentiated political region, the range of cultures 
would have varied considerably. The point needs to be 
stressed somewhat because often a level of material culture in 
a region—say, for example, urban culture, is taken to deter- 
mine the level of culture across the entire subcontinent, There 
are exceptions but in general even new research on the econo- 
mic history of early India does not seem to be aware of this 
problem. Archaeology, overwhelmingly concerned with mate- 
rial cultures of the preliterate past, has however imbibed a 
vital lesson from the work of geographers, and this comes 
through in the following quote from a recent work on Indian 
Archaeology. *We must recall that in the Indian subcontinent 
distinct, self-contained social groups, at different levels of 
technological and cultural development, survived right into 
this century. They include hunting and collecting tribes, 
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pastoral nomads, shifting cultivators, traditional settled agri- 
culturists, modern ‘developed’ agriculturists and several levels 
of urban industrial society, all coexisting and economically 


interdependent. This provides us witha basic model for 
past development.” ? 


The second point is of course stating the obvious; it is 
the rather frustrating fact that quantification in any mean- 
ingful sense is not possible in ancient Indian economic history. 
Anyone familiar with the nature of sources on the basis of 
which this history is reconsructed will easily understand why 
this is so. This statement is not really invalidated by the 
uses which have from time to time been made of statistical 
methods and of computers in analysing archaeological 
material like stone tools or pottery, coin series or a rich 
corpus of epigraphical material from early medieval south 
India ; meaningful quantification in areas like measuremant 
of production, prices, population estimates—although occas- 
1onally attempted —however still remains beyond the reach of 
the economic historian of early India. Despite the wealth of 
early medieval inscriptional data on rural settlement we have 
not yet been able to prepare a definitive assessment if—and to 
what extent —there was extension of areas of cultivation in 
that period. Similarly, questions such as sizes of holdings 
and their distribution, the quantum of surplus available for 
exchange, the sizes or number of urban centres at any given 
point of time, to specify only a few, relate directly to the . 
concern of an economic historian, but given the nature of the 
source material, it may be unrealistic to suppose that even 
future research would provide us with dependable figures. The 

. point about absence of quantification in the field is then that 
economic history of ancient India can at the most reveal 
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certain trends and impressions. And it is these trends which 
require to be assessed so that they are not stretched to the 
point of being accepted as irreplaceable truths. 


In what then have recent researches on the economic 
history of ancient India made any significant departures from 
researches in the pest ? I shall first attempt to identify the 
areas in which work over the last three decades or во may 
be considered significant and then try and eloborate. It is 
perhaps needless to add that what is significant in certain 
new trends of research does not necessarily emanate only from 
availability of a substantial corpus of new data but also from 
new perspectives— perhaps not always appropriate perspec- 
tives that have been brought to bear upon material for long 
available to resarchers. In considering what may be taken 
to represent significant trends in research on early Indian 
economic history, I would like to dwell on three points : 
1) There has been since independence a steady accumulation 
of data not thoroughly or properly processed for a study of 
the evalution and consolidation of the agrarian base of Indian 
society, suggesting a vast chronological expansion of the 
scope of Indian agrarian history. ii) Therehave been attempts, 
perhaps as yet tentatively, to define the stages of early 
Indian economy. iii) Relaed to this are attempts to analyse 
early Indian econmy not in isolation but in terms of broader 
contexts of society and polity. In fact, the conventional 
lines demarcating economic history from other areas of 
enquiry are often getting blurred. This constitutes a trend 
which is likely to have meaningful implications for future 
perceptions of the domain of economic history of early India. 
For elaboration I shall take up the points in the order in 
which I have enumerated them above. 
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Ancient Indian economic history, started, up to a certain 
stage of eequiry, with the incidental material embedded in 
the corpus of Vedic literature, When: the chronological 
scope of the work was different, it still leaned heavily on 
references in literary texts. N.C. Bandyopadhyaya’s Econo- 
mic Life and Progress іп Ancient. India, Prannath's А Study 
of the Economic Condition of Ancient India, U.N. Ghosal’s 
Agararian System of Northern India or A. N. Bose’s Social 
and Rural Economy of Northern India (c. 600 B. C.-200 A. D.), 
to cite only a few standard works, are compilations, of varying 
degrees of competence, based on literary information, supple- 
mented by epigraphic evidence. The discovery of the Harappa 
culture in the twenties, the expanding horizons of this 
culture and the wealth of material which the Harappa culture 
‘sites yielded, continued to remain peripheral to the study 
of early’ Indian econmic history. Despite the «tremendous 
spate of out put оп Harappa culture in recent years—to the 
extent that it can now be considered a separte area of special- 
ization my. focus for the present is not on this culture. 
What шау be considered significant -is that protohistoric 
investigations across the subcontinent have revealed the 
existence of cultures from pre-metal through copper-bronze 
to Iron age stage, the significance of which no economic his- 
torian of early India can afford to ignore. Such culture areas, 
some of which obviously interacted with Натарра culture, 
were. located in south Rajasthan and Malwa, the western 
Deccan, the southern’ Deccan, and іп the Ganga basin 
stretching down to the -margins of the middle: Ganga basin. 
Thehorizons:expanded with the chronological differntial distri- 
bution:of iron roughly from the beginning of the first millen- 
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nium B. C. What is important is not simply the technolo- 
gical stages which the culture regions represent, but their 
implications for the crucial transition to the stage in which 
setttled farming communities emerged in diflerent sub 
regions of India. This is an area where. History has only 
imperfectly responded to Archaeology so far—at least in the 
generally used text books—and it seems therefore necessary 
to highlight a few features from among the vast corpus of 
archaeological data now available. First, the emergence 
of agriculture in different sub region varies considerably in 
chronological ‘terms, but for most regions agricultural 
‘origins, covering such major crops as wheat, barley, rice, 
varities of millets and grams, can be dated before the arrival 
of iron. The crucial stage in this history may be said to 
«дате between the close of the second millenninum B.C. to 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. Outside the 
Harappan horizons, it was this period which witnessed on 
a significant scale the beginnings of the utilization of *ecologi- 
cal niches’ for agriculture and crystallization of farming 
communities. Secondly, the protohistoric cultures also reveal 
.the presence of a wide range of essential crafts. Although 
.the. major cultural assemblage at archaeological sites is 
constituted by pottery—various techniques involved in the 
production of which suggest a high degree of specialization 
—prothistoric communities practised other crafts; 
„analyses of individual craft items of metal tools in particular 
may provide useful insights into the pattern of protohistoric 
economy and social organization. Production of crafts, 
particularly of metal tools, raises the question of specializa- 
.tion and location of the specialization in the total social 
.context of community organization ; this is an area which 
.awaits analysis. Thirdly, another issue which derives from 
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C the development of crafts іп protohistoric ecnomy is that of 
exchange. In contrast to the work done in this area in the 
context of Harappa culture, it remains somewhat neglected 
in other protohistoric contexts, despite occasional suggestions 
which emanate from archaeologists. Recent studies in ore 
artefact correlations in metallurgical technology һауе” begun 
‘to locate the sources of ores in metal crafts ; this can be 
stretched to reveal networks of exchange between communities 
with differential access to’ sources of metal and technical 

skill. One relevant example may be cited. Ahar (Udaipur) 

“іп south Rajasthan was located close to sources of copper 
‘and evidence of copper smelting is present at -Ahar, but the 
«range of metal tools is far more-impressive at Navdatoli on 
the Narmada, located away -from such source. This is not 
to suggest'that exchange originated only in the protohistoric 
‘context or that it concerned artefacts in metal alone. The 
example is cited only to urge a long-term perspective regard- 
-mg the history of exchange, which tends to be taken ‘to 
coincide with the beginnings of historic: period. Fourth, 
‘protohistoric cultures, by revealing certain -features of 

"community organization, also perhaps suggest the emrgence 
of a certain degree of social stratification. Archaeologists 
‘have only recently begun to take serious note of the social 
organizational aspects of this data. Even so,such stray lists 
of evidence as concentraion of metal tools in a single house 
at Ahar, hierachy of settlement centres in the chalcolithic 
теріоп of Maharashtra, high value grave goods at the early 
iron age burial complex at Maharjhari in Vidarhha and 
регһарв the presence of fortification at Daimabad and Eran 
‘may validate archaeolgists’ suggestion that-the social organiza- 

«tion of the early farming communities was not totally homoge- 
mous or undifferentiated in terms- of access to resources 
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Provided by revenue yielding ‘peasant units ofoproduction" 
and, as attested by literary evidence, the phase was also: 
marked by the rise of artisan groups and setthis, trade and 
crafts being often organized in the form of guilds. The 
growing contact between the urban ‘centers in the North- 
West, in the Ganga basin and in the Malwa region resulted 
in the formation of a network of trade routes, the major 
part of which was collectively known as Uttarapatha and in 
„the exploration of the Daksinapatha as well. It is in this 
Phase that metallic currency first made its appearance. Тһе 
Second phase corresponds to the period of Maurya rule. 
Since the pattern of Mauryan economy is generally recons- 
tructed on the authority of Kautilya’s Arthasüstra and: of the 
fragments of Indica of Megasthenes, the characterization of 
this phase is in terms of overarching state control over all 
sects of economy exercised through a highly organized bure- 
aucracy. Тһе. magnitude of Mauryan bureaucratic and 
military organization is sometimes stretched to the point of 
suggesting that it drained the resources of the empire, ultima- 
“tely leading to its collapse. Although it has been recently 
suggested that the structure of Mauryan State and economy 
may perhaps be more fruitfully studied in terms of the 
metropolitan state in juxtaposition with other territories in 
varying stages of state formation, uniformity and overarching 
state control still appear to be held as hallmarks of the 
economy of this phase. Further research is likely to modify 
this rather rigid characterization of Mauryan economy by 
moving away from conventional sources and by examining 
more thoroughly the patterns of regional material culture 
revealed by archaeology. 

Taking several categories of source material into conside- 
Tation, recent research characterizes the next phase, dateable 
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from the second century B. C. to the third century A.D. as: 
representing the high watermark of the processes which began 
in the middle of the first millennium B. C. The major fea- 
tures which highlight this phase are : (i) There was а Vast: 
expansion in the network of commercial and cultural interac-: 
tion extending now to central Asia to the west and other 
regions. In fact, the period from the close of the first century 
B. C. is spoken of as that of Indo-Roman trade attested by 
both literary works and finds of Roman coins and-other arch- 
aeological objects in India. (ii) There was a substantial" 
increase in the number of urban centres which were no longer 
unevenly distributed but emerged in almost all subregions. 
Even a preliminary survey seems to reveal that this material 
cullure was richest in the what is termed as the Saka-Kusaya 
phase—a phase which coincides with the period of Indo-Roman 
trade. (iii) There was substantial increase іп the volume 
and circulation of metallic currency, represented not only by 
the dynsstic coinages of the Indo-Greeks, the Saka-Pahlavas, 
the Kusanas, the Kgatrapas or the Sàátavahanas, but by 
varieties of local series as well. Together, those festures argée- | 
seen to reflect a high degree of *money econmy' іп this phase, 
and it is the conjunction of the major feasure enumerated 
above which present a sharp contrast to the subsequent phase 
of economy. 

This brings me to the rather tricky historiographical 
issue of Indian feudal formation. The general response of 
historians working on early India to the idea of Indian 
Feudalism varies from uncritical acceptance and application 
of feudal terminologies to the wholesale allergy, perhaps 
without sufficient awareness of the ongoing debate on the 
relevance of the concept in the context of non-European 
Societies. Му concern here is of course limited to exploring 
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how the use of the concept relates to'current state of research 
on the economic history of early India as also to its bearing 
upon the chronology of the economic stages. ‘The preliminary 
points to be made with regard to the concept of Indian 
Feudalism in currert research ате: 1) it marks a departure 
from previous practice of equating feudalism with political 
decentralisation, although decentralised, hierarchised politycon- 
tiunes to be an important component of the construct; ii) the 
construct itself has undergone substantial modifications in the 
course of research. Although an analysis of the historiography 
of Indian Feudalism would be an interesting exercise in it- 
self, only a few relevant points of this historiography need to 
be mentioned. : 

Atthe initial stage of the emergence ofthe construct, 
Indian Feudalism was viewed as a result of processes gener- 
ated from ‘above’ as well as from ‘below’ in the sense that 
feudalism in its early form dentoted a somewhat direct 
relationship between a paramount ruler and his subordinate, 
tribute paying but autonomous, rulers without the 'intermed- 
iacy of a class which was in fact aland owning stratum' ; 
atits second stage “а class of land owners developed within 
the village, between the state and the peasantry, gradually 
to wield armed power over the local population’. However, 
the first comprehensive monogrph on Indian feudalism 
traced its genesis to the practice of grant of land with legal 
and administrative rights. Тһе origin of this practice is 
now sought to be located in a social crisis, depicted in 
literary sources, which seems to have affected the peasants 
and the state alike. It is thus argued that in Inddia the 
problem of the rise of the landed magnates is not connected 
with the decomposition of the slave mode 'of production but 
with the ‘decreasing control of the peasant over his unit of 
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production coupled with his restricted access to communal 
Tesoruces, Yet another view traces the genesis of Indian 
Feudalism to the decline of urban centres resulting in the 
closed economy of the villages. 

While there may be not be any consensus regarding how 
Feudalism originated in India, those who support the use of 
the concept seem to have reached a certain measure of unani- 
mity regarding its economic features atleast for the period 
extending from the fifth-sixth centuries to the ninth-tenth 
centuries : i) it witnessed steady growth of the stratum of 
landed intermediaries resulting tn the subjection and immobi- 
lity of peasants ; ii) trade was marginal to the ‘closed’, self- 
sufficient rural economy. Urban centres declined and there 
was also a sharp fall in the circulation of metallic currency. ` 

For how long did this pattern of economy continue ? 
In the first detailed research оп Indian Feudalism, evidence 
relating to the eleventh-twelfth centuries seemed to present 
curiously contradictory features and it was therefore declared : 
'the two centuries preceding the Turkish conquest marked 
both the climax and the decline of feudal economy in India'. 
This view is now questioned, and evidence of growth in 
economy, perhaps datable from the ninth-tenth century, is 
being viewed by some as reflecting the dynamism of Indian 
feudal formation. We heye yet another phase in which the 
features of economy were in some ways different from those 
obtaining from the fifth-sixth to the ninth-tenth centuries. 
Agrarian relation continued, inthis formulation, to be marked 
by domination of the peasantry by variouscategories of landed 
magnates, including by now large temple estabishments with 
extensive holdings, but agrarian production witnessed several 
features of growth such as expansion of areas of cultivation 
increase in the use of welland tank irrigation and perhaps а 
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recognizable shift to the production of certainitems of com- 
mercial agriculture which began to enter into the network of 
exchange. It is within this changed scenario of agrarian 
production that a new process of urbanization—as yet tentati- 
‘vely termed ‘Third Urbanization’ and of commercial enter- 
prise may be located. It has perhaps to be noted that this 
‘growth process was uneven. Thus while regional studies on 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, the Deccan and South India seem to 
‘indicate the process rather clearly, it is doubtful if it was in 
operation equally effectively in other regions. Because of the 
volume of the source material, particularly epigraphic material 
available for early medieval India, as also for other reasons, 
research on the economy of early medieval India is tending to 
become more and more region-centred. Although ina sense 
this isa healhy trend since it brings regional patterns into 
sharper focus, it is at the same time likely to give rise to 
"widely divergent approaches in the study and explanation of 
“basically similar historical processes. However, like uneven- 
ness between regions, regional variations within broad 
historica] processes may have been genuine enough. Two 
examples from recent research may be briefy cited. In the 
context of Tamilnadu, the emergence of early medieval urban 
centres is related to thegrowth of largetemple complexes func- 
tioning as nodes in extensive agrarian trade and pilgrimage 
networks, while another study of the same phenomenon, in 
the upper Ganga basin, central India and the Deccan, view 
the centres as nodes where polity, exchange and crafts produc- 
tion converge. In the study of the structure of commerce 
of early medieval India, there again seems to be considerable 
difference between western Indian and south Indian patterns. 
While research on western India focuses on the proliferation, 
over time, of the centres of exchange, on items of exchange 
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always crossed. The worst casualty seems to be the lean 
chapter on 'Economic conditions’ almost invariably present 
in monographs: on dynastic history as.also in multi-voulme 
History serieses widely used as text books. Breaking through 
the demarcation lines, where it does occur has not been the 
result of introduction of new techniques in the study of 
economic history ; it is rather a reflection of a need for new 
perspectives in the study of ancient Indian history in general. 
That terms like class, social stratificantion, social mobility, 
state formation, etc are now frequently used in the context of' 
themes in ancient Indian history is indicative of this need, 
and at the same time, of growing interaction with concepts 
from other disciplines. Economic history 1s, in short, a 
beneficiary of a broader concern for understanding the 
chronology and dimensions of the. evolution of Indian 
society. Once again, I have to limit myself to citing 
examples. Economic changes from the beginning of the first: 
millennium B.C.,.coinciding with the passage to the formation, 
of the state, are found to relate directly to such issues as : 
i) change in the position of the га/ап or emergence of the 
institution of Kingship, and the nature of relationship: 
between the priestly class and the king, ii) emergence of the 
varna order іп which polarity between two sets of varias 
crystallized, iii) the emergence of janapadas as recognizable 
territorial entities which againdid not representundifferentiated. 
space but denoted a range of settlement units such as grüma, 
nigama, nagara and so on. Ву the time the state crystallizes 
the economy of production cannot be comprehended in terms 
of varna order alone,. by taking the conventional characteriza- 
tion of the Vai$yas as associated with varía (agriculture, 
cattle-keeping and trade) or of the Siirdas as subservient ta 
the three higher varnas. Тһе. issues that come up relate ta: 
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‘the social ‘and economic status of the gahapatis, and of the 
dàsas and КаттаКйтаз. The  instiution of slavery also 
understandably figures in this context. The distinction made 
between what were perceived. as supeaior and inferior kinds 
of Silpas (crafts) urges an enquiry into thestatus of the groups 
in terms of the notion of purity and pollution, associated 
"with their practice. Thus the economy of crafts production 
or of primitive pursuits, such as hunting, interaction with 
settled agriculture, has a social dimension too in that it 
"brings in the question of caste hierarchy and untouchability. 
The point I am trying to make is that research on economic 
conditions in northern India roughly from the first half of tbe 
first millennium B. C. is no longer confined to compilation 
of data on crops and crafts or on the theoretical position of 
"the Vaigyas and Südras, but has extended to a wide range of 
themes such as the extent ofthe use of iron, the stages of 
urbanization and of state formation, the concept of varnasan- 
kara and differential status of occupational groups, hierarchy 
of settlements within janapada divisions and so on. 


In the context of early medieval India too the concerns 
of economic historians considerably overlap with other 
concerns. The 'Indian Feudalism' formulation has dimensions 
apart from those which are economic since it has to explore 
extra-economic compulsions in the complementary relation- 
ship of domination-subjection. Analyses of landgrants which 
constitute the empirical foundation of the formulation extend 
'to composition of donors and donees and continue to open 
"up new areas for research. Тһе phenomenon of tbe transfer 
-of land has, apart from underlining the growing importance 
of religious beneficiaries, brought into sharp focus the process 
of the formation and composition of ruling elites like the 
samantas and mahüsümantas,mandalesvaras and mahamandale- 
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Зуатаѕ down to the ranks of the r@nakas, rüutas, thakkuras 
and so on. The same material, used for the study of other 
dimensions of the early medieval pattern, has yielded fruitful 
results in examining the process of the emergence of the 
Rajputs as a political elite group ; of the Kayasthas as an 
occupation group ;.of regional differentiation and stratifi- 
cation within a varna of social mobility among merchant 
groups as also among artisan groups. These are themes 
which аге as much Concerns of economic historians as they 
are of social and political historians, and obviously the themes 
аге not limited to the ones that I have chosen to mention 
here. 

This brief resume, I am aware, is marred by omissions: 
and oversimplifications ; at the sametime, it should be 
possible to identify many new areas and methodological 
dimensions which economic historians are yet to explore. 
The limited objective of this paper will have been served if 
it has been able to indicate the directions along which such 
explorations are likely to proceed. 


NOTES 


1. Treating Indian history down to the thirteenth century as one 
chronological entity, only to be sharply distinguished from the post- 
thirteenth century periods, is highly unsatisfactory. The scheme of 
periodization has therefore been reexamined repeatedly and current 
historiographical usage accommodates the term ‘early medieval’ within: 
the chronological frame of ‘ancient? to connote roughly the period 
between the seventh-eighth to the thirteenth century. Within these 
broad chronological divisions it is howeyer possible to demarcate other 
phases as well, and one of the objectives of this paper would be to point 
to such possibilities. 


2. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, The Rise of Civilization in India апа. 
Pakistan, New Delhi, 1983, p. 62. : 
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. A NOTE ON THE “FLUTE” 5.7 
B. N. Mukherjee* 

In an article published in the Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, Vol. XVII, (pp. 1891), S. Bandyopadhyay has: made 
two curions.observations on a short writing of mine (“A Note 
on Musical, Instruments, on Indian, Coins" printed in The 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. ХІМ 
(pp. 121-122). 

Bandyopadhyay has taken exception to the absence 
from my note of anyreference tothe appearanceof flute-playing 
Kysgna on a class of specie of the Cola monarch Кајагаја the 
Great and on some coins of the Tripura monarchs Ananta- 
mágikya and Yasomanikya, Of these threo series the first and 
third are well-known for a long time and I was certainly aware 
of their existence while writing my article in early 1986, 
Information on them had already been incorporated in some 
widely read monographs (W. Elliot, Coins of Southern Indiaye 
London, 1886, pl. I and p. 133; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins 
and Currency Systems in South India, c. A.D. 225-1300, New 
Delhi,1977, р. 247 ; К. Sharma, Coinage of Tripura, Varanasi, 
1980, p. 25 ; сіс.). J. Acharjee noticed a relevant piece struck 
by Anantamánikya in 1985.1 

The purpose of my artiele is, as it is obvious from its title 
and contents, to cite a few examples of the depiction of musi- 
cal instruments, including the flute, on Indian coins and not 
to make a corpus of such devices or of the representations of 
flute-playing Krspa on coins of the subcontinent. Bandyopa- 

== 
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dhyay has not been able to understand the very theme of the 
article.? 


Bandyopadhyay has made a comment that I have 
taken а “flute” fora "lute". Anybody who goes through my 
article carefully will realise that here the word ‘flute’ has been 
twice misprinted as ‘lute’ (by dropping the letter “Ғ”). The 
editors of The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 
do not allow the outside authors to read the proofs of their 
articles and so none of them’ can be held responsible for any 
misprint creeping into his published writing.? 


While referring to thé instrument concerned I noted that 
it "has a string tied to it and hanging down from it" (p. 122). 
This description clearly distinguishes it from a ‘flute’ and is 
applicable to a ‘fiute’ to which a chord is sometimes attach- 
ed (at least as a decorative element). Bandyopadhyay has 
ignored this statement. 


NOTES 


1. J. Acharjeo, “Some Important and Rare Coins of Tripura", The 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XLVII, 1985, pp. 49-51 ; 
see also S. K. Bose, '*A Rare Silver Coin of Tripura", Vol. XLVIII, pp. 
66-67. 


2. S.Bandyopadhyay wrongly admonishes S. K. Bose and Bela Lahiri 
for giving Anantamanikya the credit of introducing the “flute-playing 
Krena” device “оп coins" (p. 167, n. 26). Neither of them attributes such 
a credit to the king concerned. 5. К. Bose clearly states that unti] the 
relevant coln-type of Anantamünikya was discovered, Yasomdnikya 
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was considered as “the first ruler to issue coins in Tripura portraying Lord 
Krsna” (S. К. Bose, op. cit. p. 67). When іп hor ariicle in question В 
Lahiri observes in a section concerning the coins of Tripura that Anan- 
tamünikya was the first ruler to use the “motif of flute-playing Krsna 
with gop тїз” on coins (К. К. Dasgupta and others, Sraddhifijali : 
Studies in Ancient Indian History алд Culture, D. C. Sircar Commemora- 
tion Volume, Delhi, 1988, р 267), her observation has to be understood in 
the context of Tripura ard not ofall India 


5. Inthe article by J. Acharjee, utilised by Bandyopadhyay himself, 
the Saka Year “1486” is micprinted once as “1986” (J. Acharjee, op. cit., 
p, 49). What is Bandyopadhyay’s comment on this mistake? Will that 
mean that Acharjee does not know the correct Saka Year ? 


THE KUSANA ROYAL IMAGERY AND ITS 
USE BY LATER KINGS 
B. ЇЧ. Mukherjeo* 


A. 


The small Kugüna kingdom, founded in the second half 
of the 151 century B. C., gradually grew up into a vast empire 
stretching from parts of Soviet Central Asia to the interiors 
ofthe Indian subcontinent. The empire continued to exist 
with varying limits up to about the middle of the 3rd century 
A. D., when a large part of it was annexed to the Sasanid 
empire.! 

The Imperial Kusinas ruled over a vast area inhabited 
by peoples of diverse ethnic stocks, social millieus and 
religious sects. Their only common bond of union was the 
membership of the empire, headed by the emperor. Cults 
ofthe empire and emperor were created as indicated by the 
Kug&na concept of the divine origin of kingship, the deifica- 
tion of the kings and the empire, the practice of installing 
and worshipping royal images in shrines and the evidence 
of peoples’ veneration for the rulers and their realm.? 

To these cults belong the statues of kings and princes 
unearthed at the dynastic sanctuaries at Surkh-Kotal 
(Afghanistan) and Mat near Mathura and at some sites in 
the Mathura area and also the royal figures ‘discovered in the 
Swat zone and the Kashmir region.? “Тһе back of Kapigka's 
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portrait at Mathura is engraved with a distinct unbroken line, 
which suggests a circular halo might have been placed around 
his head".* The halo is clear behind of a rock-cut figure of 
a Kusgüga prince set ona pedestal at Chaligai in the Swat 
агев.5 The figure of Kaniska (I) on the famous Shah-ji-ki 
dheri casket is shown as being attended to by Sun and 
Moon.9 These ав well as the supernatural elements in the 
representations of the kings on the coins (like the halo behind 
the royal head, flames rising from tho king’s shoulders, his 
bust rising from clouds or set within a frame, etc.)" can be 
considered as expression in art of the Kugaga concept of 
divine origin of kingship and the king's divine right to rule.8 
The subjects were sought to be controlled not only by the 
military power but also by the influence of semi-religious 
imperial cults.? At some sanctuaries icons of the kings were 
probably worshipped.1° Оп a variety of specie of king 
Bazodeo Vasudeva I he seems to be identified with Lord 
Vasudeva (Bazodeo) appearing on the reverse in Kuşäņa 
attire, though with divine cognizances.11 

The Kujüga statues are rigid, frontal and mjestic in their 
appearance. Тһе same may be said about the peresentations 
ofthe royal figures on cóins. "Their stylistic traits affiliate 
them to the Bactrian school of art,12 Stylistic features of the 
sculptural art of Bactria, the main seat of Kugaga power??, 
was perhaps deliberately chosen to create the images of the 
deified kings. 


The Kugágas were, however, not content with the deifica- 
tion of the emperor. They wanted to deify the realm. 
Pharro, noticeable on coins of Kaniska and Huviska, personi- 
fies "the Khvareno, the Iranian concept of the glory and 
legitimacy of the empire".!$ The name of Shaoreoro, who 


7 
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appears on Huviska's coins, can be related to the laterPahlvai 
Sharevar, originally Kshthra Vairaya, and can be taken to 
mean that “the kingdom is desirable".15 Shaoreoro, shown 
on Kugüga coins as holding a spear and a shield or a sword 
andas clad in Roman military garb of mailed skirt, cuirass 
ала crested helmet, probably personifles the Kugána ешріге,16 
AM these testimonies allude to the creation of an imperial 
cult. 

That sovereignty became a well defined concept is betrayed 
by two Mathura inscriptions recording donotations by an 
official and his son. The epigraphs record the donors' wish 


that by "this pious gift let the sovereignty (aisvarya) 
be unshaken".17 


Though the theory of divine origin of kingship originated 
much earlier than the Kugápas,19 they were pioneers in India 
using successfully a royal imagery for propagating their 
‘divine origin, might and valour.1? Тһе two media of art 
used for the purpose were sculpture and coins. These por- 
traits and coins belong to the Kugaga “Imperial Art".20 


B 


The royal imagery thus created continued in Indian art, 
particularly in the imperial realms where far-flung localities 
could be impressed with the divine figures of their kings 
appearing on mobile objects like coins and in portable 
sculptures. Conceptually, such an imagery ofa realm was 
indirectly indebted to the Kusanas.?2 


The imperial Guptas (c. А. D. 320 to 550 or 569/70) 
believed, like the Kugagas, in the divine origin of kingship. 
Like the epithet devamanusa (devamanvgya) ("god living in 
the form of man”)-as well as devputra ("son of вой”) atributed 
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to the Kusana king Vasiska in the Катга epigraph??, the 
Gupta monarch Samudraupta was described in his Allahabad 
inscription as lokadhama-devak ("god dwelling on earth”).? 3 
The legends on the coins of the Guptas allude to their great 
power and occasionally to their divine character.?* Several 
representations of royal figures on the coins of Samudragupta, 
Candragupta II and Kumüragupta I portray them in various 
acts of valour.25 The Kárttikeya type coins of Kumüragupta І, 
showing him as offering grapes to a peacock (the mount of 
Kárttikeya) and also displaying an icon of Karttikeya,?9 tend 
to identify the king with the deity. 


The concept of deity of sovereignty or prosperity of the 
kingdom (rajya-sri) found visual expression on coins in the 
form of a female-deity sitting on a Lion (or throne or lotus) 
and holding a cornucopia (or lotus-stalk) and a fillet or 
поове,27 She combined in herself the ideas of Nana-Ambà 
or Nanà-Durgà (the mother goddess) and Ardokhsho-Laksmi 
(the goddess of fortune).2® In the attempts at creating an 
icono-plastic form: of the goddess of sovereignty we may 
discern indirect influence of the artistic representations on 
Kugüga coins of such deities like Shaoreoro (“Desirable or 
Rightous State”), Orlagno ("ihe Irresistable’) and Pharro 
(personification of Khvareno, the Iranian concept of glory and 
legitimacy of kings) as well as of Nana and Ardokhsho.? 9 

The goddess of sovereignty or prosperity is perhaps 
referred to as Kula-Lakgmi or "the deity of fortune of.the 
family in the Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta®° and descri- 
bed in his Junagardh record as Laksmi, who selected him 
“gut of her own accord" as "her husband".?! The same 
deity may have been represented as accompanying the king on 
the so-called King and Queen type coins of Skandagupta.?? 


To 


ры 
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The deity, combining in herself some aspects of the 
goddess of fortune and mother goddess, appears on a pillar 
(door-jamb) of a temple, of which at least a part was construc- 
ted in the year 96 of the Gupta Era (i. e. A. D. 415-16).?? 
She is shown as sitting on a lion and holding a lotus and 
being anointed by two elephants.2* 


The concept behind the representation of the goddess of 
sovereignty in the Gupta art originated in the Kusana age, 
as noted above. This idea flourished in the Gupta period. 
The Gupta morarch was looked upon ав especially favoured 
by the deity (Visgu) to whom he was devoted, as indicated by 
the Cakravikrama type of Candragupta II displaying his 
acceptance of certain objects from Cakrapuruga (personifica- 
tion of Sudarsana Cakra of Visnu).25 Неге also the Gupta 
artist was indebted to Kusana art. A  Kugàga coin-type shows 
the kneeling king Huviska as receiving some favour from 
Nana?® and a Kugága seal depicts the scene of bestowal of a 
diadinied fillet on a kneeling royal personage by Manaobago.37 
It appears that the Imperial Guptas, like the Kusfnas, utilised 
the coinage. as a medium of propaganda to project а super- 
human image of the royalty.*§ 


С 


In the Post-Gupta age the king continued, following the 
scriptures, to be looked upon asa god. But his godhood is 
not that manifest in the art of tbe post Gupta (c. А. D. 570- 
750) and proto medieval (c. А. D. 750-1200) ages as in that 
of the time of the Kusanas or the Guptas. We can cite only a 
few stray examples. 


The reverse device ofa series of coins (struck mainly in 
base silver, but also in billon and copper) bears a corrupt or 
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stylised version of a fire altar with attendants and the legend 
Srimad-adivarüha (bh). The legend is taken to refer to the 
Imperial Pratihàra king Bhoja (c. A. D 836-885 ог 890), 
since it is one of his known epithets. On the obverse of the 
pieces concerned appears a boar with such attribute; (as the 
garland yanamala, wheel, mace etc) which distinguish the 
figure as the boar incarnation of Viggu. Two circular 
Objects, one in front of the snout and the other near the left 
hand, may stand for dharitri (the earth) known to have been 
held by the snout or the left arm (and hand) and partly by the 
snout and partly by the left arm (and hand) in the sculptural 
representations of the Varüha.??  Tthe figure of dharitri is 
clearly visible on a class of gold series of Adivarüha or 
Bhoja. 40 

The legend Adivaraha on these pieccs may allude to the 
boar incarnation as well as to Bhoja. Hence, here we have 
an example of equation of a king with an incarnation of lord 
Vişņu, a very popular deity of the Brahmanical pantheon. 


The superhuman nature of the Indian kingship is 
emphasised by a gold piece of Sahi Bhimadeva (whose reign 
ended іп c. A. D. 957). The king is shown on the obverse as 
receiving something from the Lord Siva. The reverse displays 
the king by the side of the figure of a female deity holding a 
lotus (Lakgmr).*1 

We know ofa number of portrait sculptures representing 
Cola royal personages. Some of them might have been created 
for worship. For this purpose Kundavai set up an image of 
her father Sundara Cola Parantaka II (А. D. 956-967) in the 
great temple at Tanjore.? Similarly the temple in the 
village of Sembiyan Mahadevi, so called after the queen of 
Gagdaraditya (A. D. 949-957), had her portrait regularly 
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worshipped there.$? Such examples indicate “the divine 
honours accorded to royal personages after death, and some- 
times in their lifetime", 


Several temples of the Cola age and sometimes their 
chief icon were known by the names having allusions to the 
ruling kings who established them.*5 For an example, a 
temple constructed by Rājarāja 1 (A. D. 985-1014) was called 
Rájaràje$varam.*9 Following К. A. М. Shastri, we may 
believe that the worship “accorded to the living monarchs” 
might have promoted the practice of "apotheosis of royal 
personages after their demise".*" Some inscriptions do 
mention construction of sepulchral temples over the remains 
of kings and ргіпсев.48 The concrete examples are the Adity- 
e$vara temple at Tondamanad (established by Parantaka [) 
in memory of his father Aditya 1 (A. D. 871-907).49 
the Arifijigailévara shrine at Melpadi, built by Rajaraja I 
to commemorate Arifijaya (A. D. 956-967) who died 
at Arrur)*? еіс. The practice of defying royal personages 
after death led to the formulation ofthe cult of Devaraja, 
"God-king", which became very popular in South-East Авіа,51 
The cult suggests a concept of dtvine kingship.52 


D 


In the medieval period the Imperial Mughals used 
miniature paintings as a medium of propaganda. Тһе halo 
behind their hands in paintings5? as well as on some coins54 
lays stress. on the concept of the divine origin of kingship, 
The imperia! might and authority of Jahàngir is symbolically 
representated іп a minature portraying him as holding a 
globe and in another representing him as shooting while 
standing on globe.59 A masterpiece by Abul Hassan shows 
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Jahangir embracing Shah Abbas of Persia (but incidentally 
pushing him to the area on the Mediterranean Sea). While 
Shah Abbas is shown as standing on a lamb, a tame animal, 
Jahangir, the monarch of Hindustan, stands on a sitting lion, 
the powerful king of the beasts.57 Behind the halo in this 
picture58 and in another painting®® there are representations 
of the sun and moon which are, in the words of Jahàngir him- 
self "manifesters of God's light."99 They at once remind us of 
the figures of: Sun and Moon adorning Kaniska I on the famous 
Shah-ji-ki dheri casket.91 The representation of Sun and 
Moon along with other deities are noticeable in the art of 
Central Asia and India. і 


The halo appears in Mughal paintings not only behind the 
heads of the representations of the emperors (including 
Aurangzib)9? and members of the royal'family,9? but also in 
the background of the pictures of his officials.94 This feature 
alludes to some sort of a'royal cult including the scions of 
the imperial dynasty and high dignitaries. According to 
Khaft Кһап, the gold pieces bearing portrait of Jahangir on 
the obverse (and lion on the reverse) were used to be given 
to "favourite amirs" and “most devout servants”, to enable 
them to “exalt their dignity” by displaying such objects of 
art on their breasts as “life preserving” amulets or on their 
turbans beautifying their headdresses.95 To such favoured 
persons portrait pictures of Jahangir were also used to be 
presented.99 In such a presentation of “token and likeness” 
(shast и shabih)?" one may see an- күндер to create а “royal 
circle. - 


“Тһе Mughals, like Kuságas, hailed from Central Asia. We 
may find some similarity between them in their imperial taste 
and outlook. Two of the great Mughals, Akbar and Jahangir, 
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were as eclectic in their attitude to religions and communities 
as were the great Kusanas like Kagiska I and Huviska. So 
it is interesting to note that even without the knowledge about 
the Kusága rule, the two Mughal emperors, Akbar and Jahàn- 
gir (especially the latter) adopted the policy of using art 
to boost the image of the royalty, a policy initiated in a much 
earlier age by the Kuságas. 


E 


The imperial design to inspire awe and reverence among 
the subjects through mechanism ofart and architicture, as 
manifested in the erection of large and magnificent palaces 
and creation of royal statues and pictorial respresentations 
in earlier ages, continued also in the British period. In this 
connection we can refer to this huge government palaces 
(like those in Calcutta and New Delhi)and administrative 
headquarters and also to the statues of kings, queens and high 
officials. A fairly large number of statues of queen Victoria 
were on public display at different places of India.99 Such 
likenessess make a man on the street familiar with the mighty 
rulers of the land. 

Among the edifices reminding the majesty of the British 
rule is the Victoria Hall in Calcutta. Its foundation was laid 
in 1906, and it was completed in 1921, except for the cupolas 
at the corners which were put up in 1934. The building, 
designed by Sir William Emerson, was conceived in the 
Renaissance style, though incorporating certain elements and 
motifs from Indian sources, pleasingly integrated into the 
entire scheme.?? Built principally of white Makrana marble, 


this majestic -edifice has a superficial resemblance to the 
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celebrated Taj Mahal made of the same material. The hall 
owes its inception to Lord Curzon, the champion of the 
British rule in India, who envisaged itas sort of Imperial 
valhalla containing royal relics and objects relating to those 
who had served or glorified the empire. In his imperial outlook 
he rejected any Indian model for the building and wanted “а 
Structure in some variety of the classical or Renaissance 
style". TO 

The central figure of the Memorial is the marble statue of 
queen Victoria under the central dome, which is crowned on 
the outside by the bronze figure of Victory, claiming British 
hegemony in India, Marble friezes in the building depict sce- 
nes from Victoria's reign and there are panels inscribed with 
imperial attributes—Dominion, Power, Loyalty and Freedom. 
The British Coat of Arms adorns the building. 


Just outside the edifice stands the statue of Curzon, the 
visualiser of the grand imperial design in art and architecture. 
In the lawn іп front of the building is the enthroned repre- 
sentation of queen Victoria with regalia. In front o. her and 
just outside the main gate stood until recently the statue of 
Curzon,"* her representative in India (1899-1905) and the 
epitome of the British authority in the subcontinent. The 
likeness of Curzon was surrounded by bronze icons of Pax 
Britanica. 

There cannot be, and perhaps has not been, a better com- 
bination of a building with its contents (including images) to 
proclaim the majesty of an empire. Тһе Victoria Memorial 
Hall symbolises an empire and projects the exalted image of 
its royalty to the Indian subjects. 
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F 


The above instances exemplify the use of art to serve an 
imperial design. The concept of art as a medium of propa- 
ganda for boosting the image of the royalty materialised for 
the first time in the Kusana age. It is not suggested that all 
the later developments in this regard were directly influenced 
by Kusana royal imagery. But there are certainly to reasons 
believe that in art the Kuşäņas initiated for expressing a 
certain concept (that of divins right and' might) of kingship 
which found its logical developments in later регіо48,72 | 
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. THREE IMAGES ON THE  LINGARAJA 
TEMPLE AT BHUBANESWAR 
D. R. Das* 


The Іілвагаја temple at Bhubaneswar (Orissa) bears а 
number of images many of which have already been noticed. 
Three images placed above the parsvadevata niches (i.e. niches 
on the central projection of a temple occupied by accessory 
deities) on the south, west and north of its bada deula (shrine), 
however, failed to receive the attention they deserve. Тһе 
possible reason of their remaining in obscurity is their con- 
cealment from vlew by the pyramidal roofs of the shrines 
added to the parsvadevatà niches. When these roofs, evidently 
raised at a later date, were not in their present position, the 
images under study could be seen without any obstruction. 
Each of them is placed in a niche іп the uparajangha (i.e. 
upper part of jàngha which stands for the part of wall be- 
tween dadoo and entablature) of raha (i.e. central projection). 
On the west, the image represents the Andhakavadha aspect 
of Siva. On the north, the image is of Càmugda. On the 
south, it is a dancing image of Siva. The parsvadevatas in 
the nicees below then are respectively, Садеќа, Devi and 
Kárttika. 


Andhakavadhamuürti (Pl. I) 


Here Siva is endowed with five heads and twelve hands. 
He has a terrible appearance which is hightened by the exhi- 
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bition of his fangs. He is corwned by comically arranged 
locks of matted hair. Around his each head is a diadem of 
human skulls. He is also bejewelled. Besides, he wears a 
sarpakundala (ear ornament made of a snake) in his right ear, 
garland of human skulls, sarpovita (sacred thread made by a 
snake), wrist bands and anklets of snakes. A girdle of several 
strings covers. his nudity. In his two principal hands (now 
partly missing), the god holds a trident. From the prongs of 
the trident hangs the pierced body of Andhaka. He carries 
bell, shield and bow in his three subsidiary left hands while 
his two subsidiary right hands hold arrow and sword. The 
remaining hands of the god are broken. 

Between the legs of Siva’ stands the miniature figure of 
Yogeivari. By the side of his either leg is shown a gama. The 
attributes' in the hands of Үоребуагі and the ganas area 
sword and cup. At the bases of the side jambs flanking the 
niche are two attendants. They show the abhaya mudra 
(sign of protection) in the right hand and carry a club in the 
left. All these figures:have flame like coiffure. On the pedestal, 
upon which Siva stands, is а prostrate male. А jackal is 
present near his head and another near his feet. 

The: illustration of the Andhakavadha episode on the 
Lihgarüja does not resemble in every respect the depiction of 
this theme in the earlier period. This difference is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the absence of the elephant hide and the 
presence of bow and arrow as attributes of Siva on the Linga- 
raja. In almost all known examples of the earlier period, 
Siva is shown as holding above his head the hide of elephant 
with his two hands, e..g. Andhakavadhamürtis on the Durga 
temple at Baidyeswar and Sithhanatha temple at Gopinathpur 
(Cuttack Distriet), Patàle$vara temple at Paikapara (Koraput 
District) Madhukesvara temple at Mukhalingam (Srikakulam 
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District) etc. However, in none of these images, Siva carries 
bow and arrow. АП these images are characterised by the 
ürdhvalihga (i.e. erect penis) feature. Siva on the Lihgarüja 
is without that feature. Again the corpse, which is noticed 
as the mount of the Lihgarája Siva, is not present in other 
images cited above. It is thus obvious that the iconography 
of the Andhakavadhamiürti in Orissa underwent certain 
changes by the time the Lingaraja was built. 


Siva Natarüja (Pl. IT) 


This three eyed image of Siva stands in a dancing pose on 
a double petaled lotus. Не wears a conical jatamukuta (i.e. 
crown of matted locks). He has eight hands of which only the 
upper right and left hands with their respective attributes 
are preserved. Тһе attributes of these extant right and left 
hands are sword and shield respectively. The god is beje- 
welled with ear rings, necklaces, armlets, bangles, multistring- 
ed girdle and anklets. Besides, he has a sarpoyita, Не is also 
shown with his ürdhvalihga feature. The Nandi mount of the 
god is prancing near his feet. Two other dancing figures are 
flanking him. Of them the right one has ап emaciated body 
while the left one is pot bellied. Оп the pedestal, two seated 
figures are beating drums. 


Cümugdà (РІ. IIT) 


The goddess is fierce looking with a skeletal body. She is 
dancing on a corpse near the feet of which is a jackal. She 
has а jatamukuta, a garland of skulls and а ѕагроуіѓа. She 
was once eight handed. All these hands, excepting the upper 
right and left ones, are broken. In the two hands, not entirely 
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‘missing, she is holding the elephant hide above her head. 
The implication of the elephant hide as her attribute is not 


. very clear. According to the Puranic legend, Virabhadra 


kiled the demon Nila, who took the guise of an elephant, 
and offered his hide to Siva at the time of his fighting against 
Andhaka, The tradition which brings the elephant hide to 
the hands of Cámugdá is not known. Among her other 
attributes, a trident and a noose are partially preserved. The 
former was held by one of her missing right and the latter 
by one of the missiing left hands. A skeletal female figure 
is dancing on her either side. А trident and a cup are in 
her right and left hands respectively. She has asarpovita 
and a garland of skulls. At the bases of the jambs of the 
niche framing the image of Camunda are two female figures 
who are not as fierce looking as her two female attendants. 


п 


In Orissa the division of the jangha into tala (ie. lower 
part or Jangha) and upara segments created a need for chang- 
ing the pattern followed in embellishing temples without 
segmented /айрћа. New iconic types had to be introduced on 
the temple wall to occupy the space not available earlier. The 
Liügarája exemplifies how the space created by the segmen- 
tation ofthe jangha was utilised. Неге, as in other temples 
with segmented jangha, the pürs$vadevatà niche is terminated 
below the bandhana (moulding or set of mouldings dividing 
the jangha into upara and tala segments). Above it, the 
space in the uparajangha of the rahé bad to be filled with 
another image-containing niche. Hence the presence on the 
Lifgariija of the three images under study. It may be noted 
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CHINESE AND ARABS ON UNTOUCHABILITY 
IN INDIA 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay* 


Untouchability, a peculiar feature of Indian social life, 
with a fairly long history, could hardly escape the notice of 
a foreigner staying in India even for a brief period and the 
writings of the Chinese and Arabs in recording invaluable 
information on different aspects of the life of Indian 
people of ancient and early mediaeval times contain interesting 
references to this pernicious practice. Competent scholars 
refer! for the beginning of the ideas of untouchaleility cast- 
ing slur on Indian civilisation to the Jataka stories which 
reveal that “the Candalas were treated as despised outcastes 
doomed to live outside the city or village” and that “their 
very sight was regarded as impure,” though, as is well 
known, evidence for trends of such ideas is traceable in certain 
other literary texts including the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
However, exceedingly interesting details of untouchability 
are noticeable in the accounts of the Chinese authors, the 
most famous of whom were Fa-hien, who appears to have 
been a contemporary of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II 
(c. 376-413 A.D.), Hiuen-tsang (also spelt Yuan Chwang and 
Hsuan Chwang), a contemporary of king Hargavardhana (606- 
647 A. D.) of Kanauj, and I-tsing (c. 635-731 A. D). 

Fa-hien mentions? the Candalas who sometimes appear to 
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be included among the Südras by scholars. Thus, jt has been 
observed Бу R. N. Saletore? that "the fourth caste of the 
Südras consisted of either agriculturists or labourers and 
among them the Cagdàlas were the most unfortunate", But 
although the niravasita Südras of Panini* and Patafijali® in- 
clude the Candalas and Mrtapas, gradually, "a distinction was 
made between Südras and castes like Cagdálas".9 Thus, it is 
stated even by Kaufilya" that all pratilomas, except the 
Cagdülas, are Südras. The Smptis generally assignable to 
the Gupta period make a distinction between the Sijdras and 
the untouchables including the Candalas. Thus the Уа/Яауа!- 
kyasmyti, which is sometimes believed? to take a rather 
liberal attitude towards the Candalas than that taken by other 
Smrtis including that of Manu, states? that a Südra who has 
intercourse with Capdàla woman is reduced to her position. 
Several other texts also separately mention the Siidras and 
Svapacas.10 Hiuen-tsang appears to maintain the distinction 
when after describing at first the four castes he states?! that 
there were “also the mixed castes, numerous clans formed by 
groups of people according to their kinds and these cannot be 
described". Curiously enough, however, within the Südra- 
yarga, the mixed castes and the untouchables are included in 
the АтатаКоӛа. 12 That the statement of Hiuen-tsang that 
the mixed castes are so great in number that they “cannot be 
described” is not baseless and seems to echo indigenous 
evidence has been seen elsewhere by us.19 Thus, ina Smyti 
verse quoted by Visvarüpa reference has been made to sixty 
mixed castes and it is stated that further mixtures of these 
among themselves give birth to innumerable sub-castes.!* 
It is also stated in the Visnudharmasitra1® that mixed castes 
springing from the unions of mixed castes are numerous. As 
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Kane justly obsérves—“before the time of the Vignudharma- 
sūtra numberless castes and sub-castes had been formed 
and the writers on Dharmagastra practically gave up in des- 
pair the task of deriving them, even though mediately, from 
the primary vargas’. It is also observed by him that the 
same state of affairs “was continued and was rather aggrava- 
ted by the time of the nibandhakaras".19 In this connection, 
attention has been drawn by him to Medhatithi,17 the 
Mitaksara18 and the Krtyakalpataru (first half of the twelfth 
century) to point out how “medieval writers on Dharmagastra 
usual ignore the treatment in detail of the numerous sub- 
castes and content themselves with dilating upon the duties of 
the four vargas”. 


According to Fa-hien,1? the Candalas include fishermen and 
hunters selling fish and meat respectively and they are referred 
to by Hiuen-tsang as “butchers, fishermen, public performers, 
executioners and scavangers".29 Separate mention of the 
.Cagdalas, fishermen and fowlers has been made by Kālidāsa 
who, however, describes?! them all as belonging to the same 
class. Regarding the condition of untouchability the follow- 
ing important information can be gleaned.  Fa-hien states 
.that the Candalas had to live apart from the other castes and 
that they were required to live outside the boundaries of 
cities and market-corners and, in tune with him, Hiuen-tsang 
describes butchers, fishermen, etc. as living in dwellings lying 
outside the city and market by distinctive sign. On entering 
the gate of a city or a market-place, the Cagdàalas, as Fa-hien 
states, used to strike a piece of wood to announce their 
presence so that others might know that they were approach- 
ing and avoid them, though Hiuen-tsang refers simply to the 
sneaking along on the left side of the road by the butchers, 
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scavengers, etc., when they entered the hamlets.?? The state- 
ment of Fa-hien, however, finds a corroboration from I-tsing 
who states that scavengers had to warn passers-by of their 
presence by striking sticks, and if anyone, by some mischance, 
touched one of them he was required to wash himself and his 
garments.?? It is difficult to be certain “whether the extreme 
regard for animal life had anything to do with the exclusion 
of the Candala from the village and the town, for he was a 
professional hunter and fisherman".24 


The Chinese evidence for the Candalas finds considerable 
support from indigenous sources. Thus, it is stated by Manu 
and others that the Cagdálas and other outcasts should have 
their habitats outside the village ; they should not go out 
during night in villages and towns апа even during the day 
they were to move about with distinctive marks fixed by the 
king ; they should perform the meanest work including carry- 
ing unclaimed corpses and executing criminals?5. Bana speaks 
ofa Candila girl, who, while entering the king's audience- 
hall,repeatedly struck the pavement with a bamboo stick having 
its end jagged from a distance in order to attract the attention 
of the king.?9 In this connection, reference may also be 
made to the words khikkhiri and jhajjhari which occur in the 
Desinamamala of Hemacandra, who explains them to mean 
Dumbadiném spar a-parihür-àrtha-cihna-yagtih.?" The expre- 
ssion cihna-yasti has not, however, been explained by Hema- 
candra, and it is presumed that "the peculiar names of the 
stick were derived from the sounds emitted by striking them 
so that people mightlearn of the presence of their bearers, 
whose touch was to be avoided".28 Thus, what was noticed 
by Fahien and I-tsing, the same seems to have been in practice 
in Gujarat at least upto the thirteenth century А. D. 
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` Though the accounts of the Arabic authors like Sulaiman 
(851 A. D), Abu Zaid (before 916 A. D.) and Al Ma'sudi 
(before 956 A. D.) do not contain much information on 
untouchability and references to only Candàla have been 
traced by some scholars in the sixth caste Sandalia of Ibn 
Khurdadba (before 912 A. D.) and Al 1агїзї (born towards 
the end of the 11th century A. D.) the writings of Abt Rihàn 
al Birüni (A. D. 970 to 1039) and his pupil Gardizi, the 
author of Kitab Zainu’] Akhbar, may be referred to as of con- 
siderable interest in this regard. 

Al Birüni has placed, after the Stldras, the people called 
Antyaja, with whom the four castes did not live in one and 
the same place. The habitats of the Antyajas, according to 
Al Biriini, were near, but outside, the villages and towns of 
the four castes.2° Not reckoned amongst any caste, but only 
as members of a certain craft or profession, they rendered 
various kinds of services. There were eight classes, viz. the 
fueller, shoe-maker, juggler,®° busket-and shield-maker, sailor, 
fisherman, hunter of wild animals and birds and weaver, who 
except the fueller, shoe-maker and weaver, intermarried, for 
others would not condescend to have anything to do with 
them. This appears to have led toa sort of caste hierarchy 
among the Antyajas, some classes of them having considered 
themselves as higher in status than the others. Al Birüni's 
eight classes of Antyajas correspond to the Rajaka, Carma- 
kara, Nata or Saililgika, Buruda, Navika, Kaivarta, Bhilla and 
Kuvindaka, who are regarded as Candalas and Antyajas in 
early Smpti works. Manu, however, regards them as Sitdras31 
and includes them in the lowest caste. 


As Al Birüni informs, lower than even these Antyajas were 
“the people called Hadi, Doma (Domba), Candala and Badhatau 
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(sic)", who were not reckoned among any caste or guild. As 
they were "occupied with dirty work,like cleansing of the 
villages and other services", “they were considered as one sole 
class, and distinguished only by their occupations".?? Of them 
again, the Hádis were the best as they kept themselves free 
from everything unclean, as noticed by Al Brrüni who also 
found the Domas playing on lute and singing, and Candalas 
practising "as a trade killing and the inflicting of judicial 
punishments". Тһе Badhatus are described by Al Birüni as 
the worst of alland they devoured not only the flesh of dead 
animals, but even of dogs and other beasts.?3 

The Hadis are often identified with the present day Dhadis 
of Rajasthan, whose occupation like that of the Domas is 
singing.?* Doma is regarded as identical with Svapaca by 
Kalhaga, who has also described?5 them ав professional 
singers. The description of the Cagdálas by Al Birtini tallies 
well with that given by his pupil Gardizi, who has, however, 
made a distinction between the Cand&las and the Danians, 
and said that the two communities did not intermarry.®® Like 
Fa-hien and I-tsing and unlike Al Birüni, Gardizi refers?" 
.to the custom of striking a stick by a Candala while entering 
а city discussed above and thereby provides evidence for the 
continuation of the practice in between the times of Fa-hien 
and I-tsing on the one hand and the days of Hemacandra on 
the other. 
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MADHUKESVARA TEMPLE AT MUKHALINGAM 
Debala Mitra * 


I. Introduction 


Mukhalingam (Lat. 18? 36' ЇЧ. and Long. 83° 58’ Б.) in 
District Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh, is located on the left 
| (east) bank of the Vamsadhara. The village is approachable 
"Ьу road from Srikakulam, the distance being 46 km. The 
antiquity of the place goes back to the first-second century 
A.D., as attested by the find of a Satavahana coin and sherds 
of the Rouletted Ware and the Megalithic black-and red 
Ware.! Mukhalingam has generally been identified with Kal- 
inganagara,? the capital of the Eastern Сайра kings till 
Anantavarman Chodaganga shifted the capital in the twelfth 
century A.D. The village is celebrated for three standing 
temples, named Madhukeávara (sometimes called Mukhalifig- 
ебуата), бошебуата and Bhimeévara, all built during the. 
< Eastern Сайра period. 


П. Madhukegvara Temple 


The earliest and most elaborate of the three intact temples 
is the, райсауағапа Madhukesvara temple with three additional 
prakara-shrines. It is remarkable equally for its prolific 
sculptural embellishment and amazing decorative carvings. 
While it shares many features with the eariier temples of 
Orissa, the treatment of the exterior walls of the main deul 
(enshrining the /ійға, called Madhuke$vara even in ancient 
times) presents certain peculiarities, some of which are found 
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in the Yudhisthira temple on the Mahendragiri (District 
Ganjam, Orissa). Тһе year of the costruction of the temple 
is not furnished by any inscriptions so far discovered. 
According to the Korni and Vizagapatam copperplate char- 
ters of Anantavarman Chodagahga, Kamürgava П, son of 
Dànàrgava (brother of Kamarnava I) established his capital 
at Nagara, where he built a lofty temple for [5a in his linga 
form to which he gave the name of Madhukega. The exact 
years (in terms of the Christian era) of the reigning period of 
Kamarnava II have not been yet finally settled. On an over-all 
consideration, the Madhukesvara temple appears to be of the 
late eighth century A.D.* 


The temple complex is located within an oblong walled 
enclosure (prakara). This enclosed compound is divided by 
& partition wall into two yards, the front (east) yard, being 
approached by an outer gateway (mahadvàra), having the so- 
called Nandi-mandapa. The inner gateway, positioned in 
the middle of the partition-wall connecting two (Іпдгебуага 
and Varugesvara) of the four corner-temples, gives access to 
the main (west) yard. In the middle of this main yard stands 2 
the Madhukesvara temple comprising the deu! and its attach- 
ed mukhaSala. Within these very yard but at the corners 
are located four smaller temples of rekka order—Indresvara 
at the south-east corner, Арпіѓуага at the south-west, Yame- 
$vara at the north-west and Varunesvara at the north-east ; 
all of them. like the main temple, are constructed of khonda- 
lite and enshrine а linga each. In addition, there are three 
oblong kAdkhara or valabhi shrines, piercing the central part 
of the three flanks (south, west and north) of the enclosure- 
wall. While the Madhukegvara temple faces east, the four 
corner temples and three khākharā shrines face the main 
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temple. Outside the enclosure and in front of the outer gate- 
way (mahàdvàra) is the dhvaja-stambha.® 


DEUL 


The deul of the Madhukegvara temple is tri-ratha on 
Plan externally and square internally. The pabhaga (pada- 
bhàga) of its bada presents three mouldings—a plain khura, а 
plain noli and a khura-shaped vasanta, the last separated from 
the noli by a high recess, The body of the vasanta is carved 
with a variety of motifs like the caitya-window, elephant, 
һата and a seated couple (on the north side) and its muhanti 
(base-fillet) with a row of four-petalled flowers, the underlying 
corbel or receded facet having stepped merlons. While the 
Jangha is absolutely plain, the tri-ratha varanda rising above 
two corbels is kKAura shaped. 

Over the varanda is a recess (not very pronounced), above 
which is the bottom khurd-shaped moulding of the gandi. Тһе 
broad kanikas of the gangi, without bhümi-divisions, is a 
succession of khurd-shaped mouldings (each rising above two 
corbel-like facets). This array of mouldings having a fairly- 
wide recess below each of them ‘has led some sholars to 
designate the temple as pidha deul. With a curvilinear tower, 
it is no doubt, a rekha deul. However, the mouldings are 
closely arrayed in most temples of Orissa. 


At the base of the raha over the bottom moulding of the 
gandi is а succession of two beaded candrasalas, the lower 
ones of the three sides (south, west and north) containing the 
figures of the parivadra-devatas who аге not represented on , 
the rahas of the jàngha. Within the oval compartment of 
the lower candrasala of the south side is the bejewelled four- 
armed potbellied Саџеќа, seated in maharajalilà holding with 
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his lower right, upper left and lower left palms a radish, a 
snake, a hatchet (parasu) and a modaka-bhanda (bowl with 
sweet balls) to which his trunk is applied ; on his either side, 
near the top is a garland-bearing vidyadhara in flying posture. 
Above Ganega and at the top part of the candrasala isa 
squarish niche having Nafaraja with a snake held by his two 
uppermost hand. The figures carved within the beaded 
border of the candraśālā represent amorous couples, females 
and animals. Inside the central circular compartment (with 
a beaded border) of the upper candrasala is the two-armed 
Lakuliga, seated perhaps in utkutikdsana, with his two palms 
near the belly and a /aku(a against his left shoulder, his four 
ascetic deciples are by his sides. Above the crowning 
elements of the upper candraśālā is a succession of khura- 
shaped mouldings (each rising above two corbels) arrayed 
in seven sets of two each. Two mouldings of six such sets 
are clasped together by the triple caitya-window motif, the 
full central one connected by a half on either side. Тһе top 
set presents a single caitya-window motif and is crowned by 


a seated figure. This arrangement of the rü/tà is seen on the 
west and north sides as well. 


Within the lower medallion of the candrasala of the west 
raha is the bejewelled two-armed Karttikeya, seated astride 
on the back of a peacock, with a long spear in his right hand 
and a fruit (?) in his left hand. Near his head, on either 
side is a garland-bearing male, the one on the dexter being 
in а flying posture. Karttikeya is flanked by a standing male 
figure, both holding each a long spear (with its top looking 
like a trident) with their right hand, the one on the dexter 
bearing the stalk of an utpala with his left palm. The arched 
niche above the medallion contains a bust of Siva. The 
medallion of the upper candraSala bears the bejewelled stand- 
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ing four-armed Viggu wearing a kiritamukuta ; the attributes, 
except the gadā in his upper left hand and possicly a wheel 
іп his upper right, are not very distinct. On his either side 
18 a standing figure. 

Inside the recess (with a beaded border) of the lower 
candrasala of the north raha is the bejewelled four-armed 
Mahis&suramardini piercing the buffalo (the head of the 
asura is seen from its neck) with a trisüa held by her upper 
right hand ; while her lower right palm is on the head of the 
asura, the upper left hands bearing possibly а damaru and 
a pasa. Apart from two flying garland-bearing vidyadharas, 
there are two armed male figures. The upper shows within 
its central recessed part the sixearmed Devi killing a demon 
in his purely human form. Of the attributes, long trisu/a, a 
bow and an arrow (or sword) are identifiable. 

Visible above the terraced roof of the mukhasala is a 
portion of the east raha in five segments (with a vertical 
recess in between), the two end ones being in the form ofa 
bhümi with a bhitmi-amalaka crowing bhümi-varandis and the 
remaining three segments consisting of а succession of three 
mouldings relieved with caitya-window motif. Above this 
portion is a khurd-shaped moulding capped by a recess, above 
which are two candrasélas, one above the other. Both the 
candrasalas teem with figures, both human and divine, carved 
in low relief, Within the oblong niche of the lower candrasala 
is the bejewelled six-armed ithyphallic Nafaràja with a stret- 
ched snake held over the head by the two uppermost palms. 
while one of his left hands is іп gaja-hasta pose, the palm of 
the other resting on his left thigh. From his right ear-stud 
has issued a sanke. Behind his head is a halo. Near his left 
leg is bull looking up towards him, the corresponding space 
on the sinister having a standing male figure with folded 
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palms. Above  Nafarüja are garland-bearers in various 
postures. Other figures carved on the candraSala 
include Saiva pratiharas, camara-bearers, musicians, dancers, 
devotees and a man carrying on his shoulder a long pole, 
from which hang down two baskets. Within the medallion 
(with a beaded border) of the upper candrasala is the beje- 
welled nude ithyphallic throe-eyed Bhiksatana-miirti of Siva 
holding a staff (crowned by a splayed-out member?) with his 
right hand and a begging-bowl with his extended left palm. 
He is surrounded by women; among them isa towering 
woman (Annapima ?) possibly pouring some food in the 
begging bowl. At the crown (carved against a moulding) of 
the upper candrasalà is a head amidst foliage with a scroll at 
either end. Above this part is a succession of Khurü-shaped 
mouldings, arrayed in six sets of two each. Each set, except- 
ing the top one, relieved with a connected row of five caitya- 
windows, the central one full and the flanking four halves. 
On the top of the top set which has possibly a single caitya- 
window motif is a seated figure. The gandi ends with the 
visama which does not partake of the paga-divisions. 

The mastaka consists of a succession of a beki (griv2) with 
three top facets, a broad dmalaka supported by four roaring 
lions (seated at the corners of the top of the visama and facing 
outwards); a second beki, a second dmalaka supported by а 
bull at four corners, a high khapuri and a metal kalasa. It 
is not unlikely that the upper part of the mastaka above the 
lower amalaka is a later addition. 

The innermost facet of the jambs (the lowest portion 
buried below the modern floor) of the door-frame presents a 
vertical row of tiny flowers. The Jakhà, next to it, isa 
stambha-sakha with a variety of decorative motifs ; it presents 
a succession of (i) a row of diamond-shaped flowers with 
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foliage (around an elongated oval) in between, (ii) a lotus- 
medallion within a square compartment, (iii) an oblong 
compartment with foliage around an elongated oval and two 
halves of diamond-shaped flowers (one each at the base and 
top), (iv)a creeper with foliage and two lotuses (one at the top) 
(v) an elephant within a square compartment, (vi) the same 
motif as above the base and (vii) the capital with two carved 
mouldings and a carved bracket. The recess beyond this sakha 
has a perforated trellis-pattern. The second sakha is decorated 
with half-flowers within beaded triangles (caused by diagonal 
crosses), a lion-head, and a flower within a square compart- 
ment (all the three motifs repeated several times), apart from 
a lion within a square compartment. Within a niche covering 
the base of the third and fourth fükhüs is a river goddess 
(lower part buried below the modern floor) standing below 
an umbrella, the staff of which is held by an attendant; 
there is a pair of harhsas (preserved in the case of the south- 
ern jamb) holding a garland. The broad third sakha bears 
a sweeping wavy creper with luxuriant foliage and at the 


7^. outer end a vertical row of flowers, alternately oval within 


e 


two semicircles and squarish. Separated by a recess with a 
trellis-pattern, the fourth (outermost) Sakhaà has a row of 
lotus-petals between beaded bands. The walls beyond present 
at the base the mouldings of the pabhaga. The lower part of 
the lintel which presents Gaja-Laksmi as the /alata-bimba is 
broken, the available upper part having the motifs of the 

„third and fourth Sakhas of the jambs and also the recess with 
the trellis-pattern separating the two sakhas, 

The upper part ofthe walls of the sanctum is corbelled. 
Water from the sanctum passes through a channel cut through 
the north wall and falls outside into a small cistern through 
the mouth of a ghata held by a beautiful bejewelled seven- 
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hooded naga, whose upper portion above the thighs alone has 
been reproduced. 


MUKHASALA 


The front wall of the deul serves as the back wall of the 
oblong flat-roofed mukhasala. Internally, the mukhsala has, 
in two rows, pilasters and eight pillars with squarish shafts 
and bracket-like capitals. These capitals support architraves, 
over which are two corbels upholding the long celling-slabs 
of the central nave. Carved on this ceiling are five large 
lotus-medliions. The ceiling of the aisles rests partly on two 
corbels over the architrave on the pilasters against the walls 
and partly on the corbels over the architrave of the pillars of 
the nave. The interior of the mukhasa/à is lighted not only 
by а large centrally-located front (east) doorway and a side 
south doorway but by three grill-windows (one with perfora- 
tions, the second shaped like a syastika and the third aranged 
іп a vertical row of three circular openings), all provided 
within the niches of the khakharü-mundis embellishing the 
exterior wall of the north side. 

In front of the east door-frame is a large сапаға” Ша. This 
door-frame is not merely elaborately planned but finished with 
exuberant carvings, delicately executed with great skill. At 
the base of the innermost 52542 is a four-armed Saiva pra- 
tihara (both placid in appearance) within a niche with two 
partially-carved pilasters capped by brackets. Amply beje- 
welled, both of them with a halo behind their head, are 
standing with flexions. The one on the northern jamb holds 
with his raised upper right and left hands a rosary and the 
short stalk of an utpala. While his lower right palm (arm 
hanging) bears a fruit-like object, the lower forearm rests on 
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the top ofatrident emerging from the head of the trisula- 
puruga, Тһе same attributes sppear to be in the hands of the 
pratihara on the southern jamb ; however, the trisula-puruga 
is absent here, the long staff of the trisula being held by the 
lower left palm of the pratihüra, The remaining space of this 
$akha presents within beaded borders a sweeping creeper 
having exuberant foliage and scrolls ; this creeper is flanked 
by a row of lotus-petals on the inner slde and half-flowers 
within the curves of a wavy beaded band on the outer side. 
Projecting forward from the first Sakha is the second sakha, 
also having within a beaded border an exquisite creeper with 
follage and scrolls, but at the base is an ornate vase with 
overflowing foliage and flowers (ghata-pallava; рйтпа- 
kumbha). The creeper is flanked on either side by a carved 
band. The outer band presents a vertical row of dimond- 
shaped flowers with foliage in between. The inner band has 
at intervals an inset (in the form of a flower within a square 
compartment) with the head of an animal. (mostly lion) below 
and above ; between the insets are either strips of garlands 
(resembling spirally-rolled cable, with half-flowers within a 
wavy line, beaded lines, Sankhalatà, row of triangles, row of 
petals row of intricately-curved lines) or (on the northern 
jamb) a diamond-shaped flower with foliage at corners with a 
beaded band below and above, two such compositions (one 
above the other) being between the insets. The motifs of these 
two sākhās run as well on the lintel which lacks the 
lalata-bimba. Projecting form the second, the third broad 
ҳакка о the jambs shows an ornate pürna-kmbha at the base 
and a meandering stalk or plant with luxuriant foliage ; 
within the curves of this stalk or plant are the imposing 
standing (on a lotus issuing from the stalk in some cases) 
figures of either an amorous couple (both young and middle- 
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aged) or а gracefully-poised kanya (with a dwarf or a monkey 
near her right leg; two of the kanyüs hold a branch with 
fruits which are pecked by a bird; at least in one case is 
seen a squirrel on the stalk, around which is the right arm 
of the Капуй). On either side of this composition is an ornate 
band relieved either. with a row of flowers (either continuous 
or each within a beaded square compartment) or foliage 
within the wavy curves of a double line. The corresponding 
Sakha of the lintel is plain and extended beyond the ends of 
the third sakha of the jambs ; possibly, this plain sakha is a 
later restoration. 

The projecting pilasters, one each immediately beyond 
the jambs, rising above pabhaga mouldings presents a purna- 
kumbha at the base and at the top. Above the bottom pirna- 
kumbha is a standing male figure within the framed niche 
(with pilasters having flower-shaped insets and a bracket-like 
capital) of a miniature temple (khakhara-mundi) with its 
superstructure in the form of a succession of candrasalas, 
relieved with a caitya-window motif (the upper caitya-window 
on the northern jamb is flanked by a gaja-vydla motif). 
Above the miniature of the southern flank is a lion-head with 
two flanking rampant lions (over which is a half-medallion) 
above a row of diamond-shaped flowers and half-flowers ; 
above the miniature of the northern flank is ап oblong inset, 
with two halves of two diamond-shaped flowers with foliage 
in the resultant spaces in the middle, over which is a half- 
kneeling male figure within a niche, above which is an oblong 
with a row of three Kirti-mukhas, the central one facing. 
Separated by recess from the oblong is the crowning pürpa- 
kumbha. The corresponding sakha of the lintel or | 
rather architrave teems with numerous people and possibly 
animated exploits of Krsna and Balarama. Projecting over 
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the lintel ог architrave is а band depicting a fierce hunting 
of different animals; the lively scene include musicians, 
some hunters on the back of horses piercing the animals with 
long spears or spikes, others killing the animals with a bow 
and an arrow and also with a dagger and carrying of an animal 
with its feet tied to a pole. Another band over a recess 
further above, is relieved with the capture of wild elephants. 
The recess over it shows trellis-work of various designs, each 
segment punctuated with a pürga-kumbha. Over this recess 
and rising above two ornate corbels is a Khurd-shaped member 
(of two courses of stone slabs) crowned by a row of three 
finials in the form of a rekha mastaka with a succession of a 
Бекі with two facets, an dmalaka, a khapuri and а kalasa. 

The south doorway of the mukhasala is not in the centre 
of its south wall. At the base of the innermost sakha of its 
jambs isa bejewelled standing camaradharini, witha halo 
behind the head, with her left palm onthe hilt of a sword. 
Above her is a creeper (wavy on the western jamb and 
vertical on the eastern) with foliage and scrolls of leaves or 
foliages which also continue on the lintel, the latter having 
Gaja-Lakgmi as the Jalata-bimba. Separated by two thin 
facets (the inner one bearing a row of utpalas or campakas 
and the outer one having a beaded line), the second sakha of 
‘the jambs and the lintel is relieved with a motif, called 
manusya-kautuki, very common on the door-frames of the 
Orissan temples, within the spaces of a wavy plant are seen 
boys enjoying themselves, many of them climbing the plant, 
a few recling onthe plant, one seated on a large leaf or 
flower, another swinging and one playing on a musical 
instrument. Separated by a thin recess anda beaded line, 
the third sakha of both the lintel and jambs hasa row of 
lotus-petals, beyond which is a row of triangles. 
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Beyond the third sakha of the jambs is a projecting 
pilaster with a purna-kumbha at the .base and at the top. 
Above the bottom pürna-kumbha isa creeper with scrolls, 
issuing from the tail of a harhsa onthe western jamb and 
from the mouth of a makara-head on the eastern jamb. Above 
this motifis an oblong with two halves of two diamond- 
shaped flowers with foliage in the resulting space. Over this 
oblong and on the western jamb are two horned lions (back 
to back) with a rider each, the corresponding space on the 
eastern jamb having three lions (the central one facing, the 
flanking two, seen sidewise, rampant) Further above, is a 
row of three diamond-shaped flowers (the central one full, the 
other two being halves) with four halves of Jotuses in the 
resulting spaces. Separated by a connected chain-pattern is 
a half lotus-medallion. Above the last is a plain part, over 
which is the top pürma-ghata. These two pilasters support 
an architrave relieved with an amusing narrative scene in 
which the four-armed Siva lost, ina game of chess or dice, 
to the four-armed Parvati, all his possessions including his 
dyudhas and ornaments as well as his bull and his faithful 
attendant Bhyngi who are being driven away by attendants. 
Over the architrave is a succession of the two elaborate 
candrasalas. Within the niche of the lower candrasala, which 
has a makara-head above a lion-on-elephant at either extremity, 
is a forceful composition depicting the fierce bejewelled 
ithyphallic six-armed Siva, in his Gajáha-Andhaküsuravadha- 
mürti. With his left leg bent and right stretched, he is 
holding the stretched-skin of the elephant above his head 
with the top pair of hands and with the middle pair the staff 
of a trisula which has pinned the body of Andhakasura. 
With a rosary in his third right palm, he bears with the third 
left palm a skull-cup in order to collect the blood flowing 
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down from the body of the asura. Apart from the seated 
Parvati who is looking at him in wonder, there are a female 
warrior holding a sword, the seated emaciated Bhrhgl, Siva's 
bull, a standing pot-bellied gana holding а ігі а and a 
standing figure. Within the beaded borders of the candrasala 
are a gana blowing а Jankha, two garland-bearing vidyadharas 
and a rushing female (7) figure. Within the medallion of the 
upper candrasala is the bejewelled ithyphallic fourteen-armed 
Nataraja holding with his top pdir of hands a stretched snake. 
Of the attributes, a rosary and a trident in two of his right 
hands and a skull-cup and a string (7) in two of his left hands 
are distinct. Some of his hands are in dancing postures, one 
being in gaja-hasta pose. А pair of hands is raised over the 
head in the pose of crowning himself. One of his left palms 
touches the chin of P&rvati, seated on a footed stool and 
holding a camara. Behind his right leg is his bull. Around 
the medallion with a beaded border, are musicians, dancers 
and the dancing Gaņeśa. Beyond the beaded border are 
rampant lions with riders, makara-heads (with a fish in the 
mouth) vidyadharas and scrolls. At the crown of this 
candrasala isa kirti-mukha, over which ів a double-petalled 
lotus supporting a conical finial. 

As in the Vait&l Deul at Bhubaneswar, all the four corners 
of the mukhasala present externally the representation of a 
projected rekha miniature, all the four having practically 
identical architectural features. Two of these miniatures are 
built partly against to Kkanikas of the deul. While the 
elevation of only two sides and a half (even less in the case of 
two) of the miniatures from the base to the top of the gandi 
is reproduced, their entire mastaka is left free of the wall of 
the mukha$alà. These solid ornamental tri-ratha miniatures 
were not meant for enshrining any deity. 
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The south-west miniature has three pabhaga mouldings- 
khura, noli and carved Khurü-shaped vasanta. Immediately 
above the pabhaga are the enframed niches of the kanikas and 
rahas of the jangha. The niches (between two carved 
pilasters) of the kam1kas are capped by a succession of three 
khurü-shaped mouldings (relieved with caitya-window motifs, 
the one in the top moulding having a lion-head in its central 
medallion), over which is a candrasala flanked by lions. 
Above the enframed niches of the raha is acarved khura- 
shaped lintel or architrave, over which are two khura-shaped 
mouldings (bhümi-varandis) crowned by an oblong bhümi- 
amalaka at the kanikas, the corresponding space of the raha 
presenting а succession of khurü-shaped mouldings in sets 
clasped by caitya-window motif, Above the bhümi-amalaka 
of two kanikas and the top moulding of the raha runs a 
moulding. Inside the ra@ha-niche of the west side is the 
standing Siva holding a trident and a hatchet. Within the 
southern kanika niche of the west side is the standing 
Kamadeva in the company of his two consorts, apart from a 
makara-ketu. The corresponding kanika niche of the northern 
flank (which is built against the kanika of the main deu) has 
not been reproduced. Within the niche of the raAa of the 
south side is the standing bejewelled four-armed Ganeda with 
his trunk turned to his right in the company of two attendants. 
In his lower right, upper right, uppper left and lower left 
palms are respectively a radish (or tusk), a rosary, a hatchet 
and a modaka-bhanda. The eastern kanika niche of this side 
contains a couple, the wastern kanika niche having the beje- 
welled standing ithyphallic four-armed Ardhanarisvara and his 
three attendants ; the lower right, upper right and upper left 
hands of the composite god hold a fruit (damaged), a rosary 
and the handle of perhaps a mirror, the lower left palm resting 
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on the thigh of the female side, while a long trident is seen 
— onthe dexter-end of the niche. The tri-ratha khura-shaped 
varanda (relieved at intervals with caitya window motifs) 
‘above the jangha is capped by a thin recess over which is the 
curvilinear gandi. At the base of the rahas of the gandi is a 
succession of two candrasalas with the forepart of a lion and ` 
the seated six-armed (?) Parvati in the medallions of the lower 
and upper candrasalas of the south side, the lower and upper 
medallions of the candrasálas of the west side having the bust 
of Siva and Natarája. The upper candragala is crowned by 
. a kirtimukha. Тһе remaining part of the raha of the gandi 
T is composed of a succession of khura-shaped mouldings 
arrayed in sets relieved with ^aitya- -window motifs single 
on the top set and triple on the rest. The flanking offsets of 
the ráhà presents a succession of ten mouldings (above а base 
moulding) each relieved with a composite 'caitya-window 
motif. The kanikas of the gandi have three bhümis, each 
with four carved bhümi-varandis crowned by a bhümi-àmalaka. 
The carved visama does not partake of the paga-projections 
The mastaka consists of a succession of a Бекі with three 
gradually-projecting top facets, a large йта/аКа, a large disc 
© and a finial in the form of a ghata (on a high base) crowned 
by a conical lid. 

Within the western kanika-niche of the south side of the 
jangha of the south eastern miniature is a bejewelled standing 
two-armed god, possibiy Siva, the niches of the raha and the 
eastern kanika having a bejewelled standing couple each. The 
niche of the southern kanika of the east side of the jangha 
contains again a bejewelled standing couple, the niche of the 
northern kanika having the standing two-armed Sürya with 
lotus-stalks in hands, while the niche of the raha houses the 
image of the four-armed Mahisasuramardini, possibly a ‘ater 
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insertion. Ins de the lower and upper candrasalas of the 
south raha of the gandi aie a pot-bellied figure in mahara- 
jalila and a bejewelled standing figure holding a long trident, 
the corresponding candrasalas of the east rāhā presenting: 
a bejewelled standing amorous coupl: with two attendants and. 
a bejewelled male figure in: /alitasana. 

Inside the southern kanika niche of the east side of the 
jángha of the north-eastern miniature is the bejewelled four- 
armed standing Siva holding with his lower right, upper right 
and upper left hands а rosary, a hatchet and a trident, the 
Tower left palm resting on a folded scarf tied across the 
thighs; the northern kanika niche shows a standing female 

‘figure holding an utpala. The niche of the гала of this side 
presents a powerful image of the bejewelled three-eyed eight- 
armed Mahisásurantardini wearing a breast-band. With her 
front left palm pressing the buffalo-head of the demon (hold- 
mg a sword) in his hybrid form, the goddess, with a plain 
halo behind the head, is piercing the demon witha long 
trident held by the corresponding. right hand. Her three 
remaining right hands hold an arrow, a thunderbolt and a 
sword, the corresponding left hands bearing a bow, а bell (7) 
and а sh'eld. Near the right leg (planted on the buttocks of the 
азиға) of the goddess is her lion. The north side of the jangha 
bears within its eastern and weastern kan/ka niches a standing 
four-atmed deity holding a trident and: a water-pot in two 
üpper hands (the lower right palm placed on the chest and the 
Ісмет lef palm resting on the scarf tied across the thighs), 
anda couple, the raha niche having a standing hooded two- 
armed Nagi with a rosary and a water-pot in her right and 
left palms. The lower and upper candrasalas of the east 
riha of the gandi present the bejewelled bust of Mahadeva 
(with three visible heads, the central face placid, the fierce 
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left or dexter Bhair. va-face bearded, moustached and three- 
eyed, and the right face being Umü-vaktra) and a seated 
bejewelled eisht-armed god. Within the corresponding candra- 
galas of the north side are the upper part of the four-armed 
Siva bearing a rosary, a trident, a hatchet and a water-poi, 
and the standing four-armed Visnu. 

Within the eastern and western kanika niches of the 
jangha of the north side of the north-western miniature аге 
a standing couple and the standing two-armed Sürya holding 
lotus-stalks, the ra@ha-niche having the standing two-armed 
Karttikeya (his left hand on a gadà-like spear, the right hand 
broken) with his peacock near his right leg. The jangha of 
the west side has the two-armed Sürya within the niche of 
the raha and the four-armed Visnu inside the niche of the 
northern kanika, the niche of the southern kanika (aitached 
to the east kanika of the north side of the deul) left unrepro- 
duced. Within the lower and upper candrasalas of the 
northern raha of the gandi is an erotic couple, and a pot- 
bellied gana in maharajalila. The corresponding candrasalas 
of the west side bear a two-armed seated figure holding an 
ut pala with its right hand, and a flower. 

Between these four miniatures, the walls of the mekhasa а 
present above the pabhaga of three mouldings (khurā, nel: and 
carved khurü-shaped yasanta) a row of shrine miniatures 
having a crowning candraSala (early khakahra-mundis—seven 
on the south side, ‘ten on the north side and two on the east 
side. There are no intervening pilasters beiween the khakhara- 
mundis. These miniatures have an enframed niche with carved 
jambs and a projected khura-shaped carved architrave. Above 
the architrave is a broad khura-shaped moulding relieved with 
a large caitya-window, over which is a succession of two khura- 
- shaped mouldings (clasped together by a triple caitya-window 
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motif) and а crowning candrasala. Above the row of the mini- 
atures is a projected heavy pattika relieved with many human 
figures and decorative motifs like сг‹ерег with scrolls. Over it 
is a plain recess capped by a khura-shaped moulding relieved 
with caitya-windows and other motifs on the body and a row 
of four-petalled flowers on the muhanti. Separated from this 
moulding by a recess is a pattika, relieved with motifs includ- 
ing figures within compartments, creeper with scrolls, makara- 
head, pürna-kumbha, two halves of diamond-shaped flowers, 
intricate pattern with svastikas, patravalli, row of four- 
petalled flowers and half-fiowers within triangles. Receded 
from this pattikà is the plain masonry wall (mildly curved) 
of three courses of the edge of the flat terraced roof of the 
mukhasàlà. Projecting from this wall are at intervals gargoyles, 
mostly in the form of hooded nagas holding a vase with a | 
hole—four on the south side, two on the east side and four 
on the north side. Between the two middle gargoyles of tbe 
north side is а solid small-sized khakhard-structure with a 
semicircular superstructure (resting on the edge of the top of 
the mukhasala). Within the niche of this structure is a 
seated two-armed goddess. Above the framed niche and 
projecting from the north wall of the superstructure is a 
candrasala. 

Within the niches of sixteen khakhara-mundis (above the 
pabhaga mouldings of the mukhaSala) are marshalled, with a 
remarkable catholicity, figures of divinities, not merely Saiva 
but of other cults. Starting from the west end of the south 
side we find first, on the west side of the south doorway and 
close to the south-western miniature, the beautiful bejewelled 
ithyphallic twelve-armed Nataraja stretching over his head a 
snake by his two top hands. Most of his hands show dancing 
mudrüs, one being gaja-hasta. One of his right palms rests 
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on the thigh, while two hold a rosary and perhaps a hatchet 
(damaged). One of his left palms bears a long-necked 
water-pot, another touching with fingers the chin of the 
bejewelled standing two-armed Parvati. Apart from his elated 
bull looking up towards him, is the emaciated dancing two- 
armed Bhrngi. The deity in the next niche (immediately to 
the east of the south doorway) is the standing four-armed 
Narasimha piercing the belly of Hiranyakagipu, perched on 
his left thigh. Inside the third niche is the bejewelled ithy- 
phallic four-armed Siva (with a plain halo behind the head) 
standing on the back ofa prostrate figure. Тп his lower 
right, upper right, upper left and lower left (placed on the 
thigh) hands are a rosary, a long trident, a hatchet and a 
water-pot respectively. Siva is flanked by two male atten- 
dants, one bearing perhaps a staff. The fourth n-che contains 
the bejewelled ithyphallic four-armed standing S va as ‚Сайрй- 
dhara. With his lower right palm (marked with а four- 
petalled flower) in vara-mudra, he bears with his upper right 
and lower left hands a rosary and a water-pot. With his upper 
left palm he has stretched out locks of hair on which the 
bejewelled Сайра (with bent legs upwards and possibly with 
a beaded garland) is descending. Сайра is seen once again 
near his left leg standing on a makara, ready to descend down 
to the earth. Near the right leg of Siva is a half-kneeling 
ascetic with folded- palms, evidently Bhagiratha. Within the 
fifth niche is the standing bejewelled four-armed Уагаһа 
incarnation of Visnu, with his left foot ona naga. With his 
right palm near the chest, he holds with his upper right and 
lower left hands a gadà anda wheel, the upper part of his 
second left arm near the elbow supporting Prthvi. The sixth 
niche contains the bejewelled eight-armed Parvatj Standing in 
sama-püda on a double petalled lotus, in the company of her 
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two standing bejewelled female attendants holding peraaps а 
camara, her vahana, the lion, being near her right foot. Of her 
attributes, a thunderbolt, a sword anda Sankha in her left 
hands are distinct. Within the seventh niche of the south 
side is the standing bejewelled two-armed Karttikeya, with his 
peacock near his right leg. Holding a fruit with his right 
palm, he has placed his left palm on the knot of his folded 
scarf tied around the thighs. ' 

On the east wall of the mukhagala are two khakhara-mundis 
(above the pabhaga mouldings), one each on either side of the 
door-frame of the south doorway. Within the niche of the 
one on the southern flank is the bejewelled two-armed Yamuna 
standing with her bent left leg behind her lightly stretched 
right leg on the back of a tortoise swimming through the 
waves. Holding an utpala with her right palm, she has 
placed her left plam оп her left thigh. On her right side 15 
her bejewelled female companion (looking up towards he) 
standing onalarge fish amidst waves, holding: the staff of a 
parasol over the head of the river-goddess. Оп her left side 
is a bejewelled man holding the rcpes tying two sacks. Neat 
the top dexter corner is a (possibly two) haria touching with 
its beak a beaded string. Inside the niche of the khakhara- 
mundi of the northern flank is the bejewelled Сайра standing 
on а makara :nd holding with her right hand the staik ofa 
lotus, her left elbow resting оп tbe right shoulder of her 
female umbrella-tearer. On the dexter is a male figure with 
the sikhandaka-kakapaksa coiffure, holding sacks. At the 
top sinister corner isa pair of hamsas bearing together а 
triple-strings. 

Starting from the north-eastern miniature, the niche of 
the first khakhara-mundi of the north side contains а beje- 
welled four-armed god (with a plain halo behind the head), 
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standing іп sama-pada in the company of two standing 
attendants and holding with his upper right, upper left and 
lower left hands а гоѕагу, a tridanda (7) and a water-pot, the 
lower right plam showing rara-mudrà ; these very attributes 
occur' in the hands of Рагуан. Within the niche of the 
second khakhara-mundi is the standing bejewelled ithyphallic 
fierce-looking (with teeth displayed ) four-armed Ekapüda 
carrying a rosary, a trident, the hind legs of a deer and a 
water poot (?). On the sinister isa kneeling bearded aged 
ascetic with a flower (or offerings) in his raised palms, the 
corresponding space on the dexter having possibly his kneel- 
ing disciple with folded palms. Inside the niche of the 
khakhara-mundi, beyond a window within khakhara-mundi, is 
the standing bejewelled ithyphallic four-armed Hari-Hara, 
with his lower right palm (in vara-mudra) resting on the 
bejewelled standing two-armed tri$uüla-purusa, bearing in the 
upper right а rosary and a snake, and in the upper and lower 
left (resting on the thigh) hands a gadà and the $ankha. 
Behind the head (with the jatabhara on his right part and 
K'ria-muktta on the left) is a plain oval halo. On the 
sinister is the standing bejewelled two armed cakra-puruga. 
Below the foot of the Siva side is the bull garuda being 
below the left foot. The niche of the khàkharü-mundi, 
beyond the khakhara-mundi with the svastika-shaped window, 
contains . the standing bejewelled two-armed Karttikeya with 
a fruit in his right palm, the left palm resting on the knot of 
a folded scarf tied round the thighs ; at the top corner is a 
flying vidyadhara. Within the niche of the next khakhara- 
mund 15 the bejewelled standing two-armed Indra, holding a 
thunderbolt with his right palm, the left palm Placed on the 
knct of the folded scarf around the thighs. The niche of the 
khakhara-mundi, beyond the khakharàa-murdi having a window 
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with a vertical successicn of three circular openings, presents 
the standing bejewelled twc-armed Candra, with the crescent 
behind the hesd, bearing a rosary and a water-pot with his 
right and left palms ; he is flanked by ап attendant on either 
side. Within the niche ofthe last Khàákharü-mundi on ihe 
north wall of the mukhasala is a bejewelled two-armed winged 
male figure, standing with his bent left leg crossed behind his 
slight y-stretched right leg. Some of his ornaments like 
anklets, girdle, armlets and hára are made of snakes. With 
his right palm near the chest, he has placed his left palm on 
the top of a staff-like object. 
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NOTES 


1 A. Ghosh (ed.), Indiam Archaeology 1957-58—A Review, p. 64; 
Indian Archaeology 1961-62—4 Review, p. 3. 


2 In some inscriptions, the capital is named as Nagare. There isa 
village called Nagarikatakam, about 3 ог 4 km., southeast of 
Mukhalingam. 


3 The association of early Eastern Ganga princes Kámárnava І (son 
of Virasimha) and bis four brothers (D&nárnava, Gunürnava, Máürasimha 
and Vajrahasta) with the Mahendra mountain is related in some epigra- 
phic records like the Korni copper-plate charter, dated Saka year 1034 
(The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historica! Research Society, Vol. 1, 
no. 3, 1927, pp. 106-124), and Vizagapatam copper-plate grant, dated 
Saka year 1040 (The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, 1889, pp. 165-172), of 
Anantavarman Codqagahga. After worshipping Cokarnasvümin on the 
summit of the Mahendra mountain, they came down and took póssession 
of Kalinga kingdom. Faméarnava(I) became the king and founded his 
capital at Dantüvura (according to the Korni charter), the name of the 
capital according to the Vizagapatam charter being Jantávura., 


4 The earliest inscription, as far as I am aware, is incised on the 
south face of the pabhaga ofthe temple. This inscription is yet to be 
edited and published. Its gist, as furnished by K. V. Ramesh, is as 
follows. ‘Parily worn ont. Contains the genealogy of the Eastern 
Ganga famlly and mentions D&nárnnava and his queen...bhat{irika, 
the eldest of their three sons Devendravarmma and.Kámürnpava. Іп 
characters of about the 9th-10th centry А. D.’ 


5 A plan of the complex may be seen on p. 6 of Studies on Monuments 
(Birla Archaeological and Cultural Research Institute), No. 2, November 
1982. Some ofthe measurements are given оп p. 3 of this publication. 
The deul is said to be 65 ft. high. ' 


6 Whether it is covered by peacock-feathers could not be made out. 


THE VARENDRA HISTORIANS — AKSHAY 
KUMAR MAITRA 
Krishna Samaddar* 


A pioneer in the history of Bengal, Akshay Kumar Maitra 
was morea Bengalee historian than an Indologist. In the 
long and distinguished tradition of Indology in Bengali 
language, nobody was perhaps as Bengalee as Akshay Kumar. 
None before him thought of Bengal’s past as Akshay Kumar ; 
none in fact conceived of Bengal’s cultural past as a concrete 
historical entity as him. In his foreward to Ramapr: sad 
Chanda’s Gaudarajamala (1319 B.S.), Akshay Kumar commen 
ted, “Kings, kingdoms, capitals, wars, conques’s and defrats : 
all these are constituents of history, but with these alone 

history cannot be written. The history of the Bengalees is 
the history of Bengalee community and commonality."! 
While literateurs of his time thought of Bengal almost solely 
in fictional terms, Akshay Kumar as an inborn historian . 
conceived of it historically, factually. Bengal then in this 
fictional-mythological-historical milieu could be thought of 
as some bhümi ; in the case of Akshay Kumar Майға, it was 
Varendra Бійті. In him we can faintly recognise the first 
symptoms of a sub-regional historical quest. Akshay Kumar's 
lifelong emphasis оп Varendra Research was the first in the 
remarkable tradition of a sub-regional Bengali historiography. 
Later on historical researches being done on Hooghly, 
Jessore-Khulna, Howrah etc. However, Akshay Kumar did 
not reduce Bengal to a sub-region only ; indeed it would be 
an injustice to him to accuse him of that. Nonetheless, the 
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Varendra culture’ as historically cohceived by him, was 
Bengal in concrete to the passionately Bengalee historian. 

It is interesting to note this cultural factor in Akshay 
Kumar's quest for a full history of Bengal dating to рге- 
Muslim days. То the English historians like Charles 
Stewart, the writings of historians like Minhaz-ud-din and 
Gulam Hussain were the only dependable sources. Akshay 
Kumar quickly went beyond that. Не found, fol'owing 
Orientalists like Charles Wilkins, Н, T. Colebrooke, Rajen- 
dralal Mitra and Haraprasad Shastri, that the histor;ans must 
unearth the pre-Muslim history of Bengal to understand its 
present configuration fully. That:pre-Muslim Bengal could 
only be the "Varendra-bhümi". Though revealing highly 
Sanskritized connotation, Akshay Kumar’s Varendra-bhümi 
was the real Bengal of the past. He found that foreign 
historians had little to tell of that. Hence the true Bengalee 
historian has to organise a team of researchers, has to unearth 
all the original sources from the epigraphic to the literary 
and, above all, has to combat the legends regarding the past 
which blocked the historical quest more than any other factor. 

Thus, he opposed the stories of Minhaz-ud.din regarding 
Bakhtiyar-Khalji’s assault upon Gauda, with seventeen 
cavalrymen or the legend of infamous Black-ho'e tragedy or 
the customery denigration of Siraj’s character. Thus, he had 
10 organise the Varendra Anusandhan Samiti, more popularly 
known as Varendra Research Society. Specifically, ancient 
Varendra or north Bengal was the area of his investigation. 
He left the cloister and got down to the fields along with his 
team of researchers. But, while learned commentators have 
evidently linked Akshay Kumar's name with the conceiving 
of history of Bengal as the history of Varendra-bhümi and 
with the historical task of organizing the Varendra Research 
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Society?, none else than Tagore, could locate this specific 
cu:tural reason as to why Akshay Kumar was led to histori- 
ographicaly act along that line. 


To historians like James Mill, Elphinstone or Marshman 
and Lethbridge, one would search in vain for a specific 
indigenous cultural factor as to why they wrote of India aud 
Bengal in their particular ways. Even Rajendralal Mitra 
inspite of his Bibidhartha Sangraha successfully kept him- 
self obscure as to the cultural factor in his historiographical 
quest. From Bankim for the first time, the contours 
and the profile of this cultural factor starts getting 
clear. Вапкіп 5 Bangadarsan with Akshay Dutta as the 
editor is the first genuine cultural mctivator to an authentic 
Bengali histor ography. It is the immediate predecessor to 
Akshay Maitra's Aitihasik Citra. Tagore under tood w.th 
empathy the cultural imperatives that led Akshay Maitia 
to a pre-Muslim history of Bengal, i.e. ‘Varendrabhimi’ and 
led him to his constant struggle with the powerful legends 
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regarding Bengal's history created by "motivated historians". 


Just as Bankim collected around his Bangadarsan a circle 
of gifted enquirers like Akshay Dutta, Rajanikanta Gupta, 
Ramdas Sen, Haraprasad Shastri etc, Akshay Maitra too 
gathered around VarendraResearch Societyand Aitihasik Citra 
an equal cluster of passionate enquirers. In all proba- 
bility, the life long historically inquisitive character of 
Rabindranath owed much to Akshay Майға, both born in the 
same year. In 1892, Tagore read his famous essay, “Siksat 
Herpher” (Education with a difference) in a literary gathering 
organised by Akshay Kumar, who like him devoted his lıfe- 
long quest through his mother tongue; i.e. Bengali. 


Son of Mathuranath and born in Nadia, Akshay Kumar 
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graduated in 1883 and passed Law m 1885 from Rajshahi 
College. He joined the local bar. However, legal prof: ssion 
and a steady income from it, could not deter him from pursu- 
ing his real passion— pursuit of the history of Bengal. Teach- 
ings of learned gurus like Chaudrakumar Tarkabagish, Vijay 
Krishna Goswami and Harinath Dey imparted in him a 
literary and historiographical passion, as well as a proficiency 
in classical learnings. His associations in Rajshahi with 
poet Rajanikanta, Maharaja 1: gadindranath also fuelled his 
passions. Already, he had exhibited his literary flair in hrs 
student days. The jump to a pursuit of the history of Varen- 
drabhümi seems a natural outcome.* 

The search into the lost history of Varendrabhümi led to 
his setting up of Varendra Research Society in 1910 in col'a- 
boration with Sarat Kumar Roy, the zamindar of Dighapa- 
tiya. Buchanan, Hamilton, Cunnigham, Ravenshaw, Hunter 
and Blockman all had initiated explorations iu different parts 
of Akshay Kumar's Varendrabhümi in search of the core mate- 
rials of history. Butas he himself saw these were sporadic 
due to several constraints and a fuller effort to construct the 
history of Varendrabhümi was called for.” Thus was born 
the Varendra Research Society and its museum. Apart from 
Tagore, the young historians also acknowledged his pioneering 
role. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad honoured h:m in 1918 
by making him one of its Vice Presidents and an honorary 
fellow in 1925. The British Goverment also honoured him 
with medals and degrees. With Ramaprasad Chanda as Secretary 
of Society, he immersed himself fully in lifeiong Varendra 
Research till his death in 1930 at Rajshahi. 

‚ Vanga Vijay Kavya and Samarsimgha аге his early 
works not quite in the historiographical category. However, 
in both of these, he exhibited his nationalist fervour. I 
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Kavya, he set out to oppose the Min-haz-ud-din story. Im 
Samarsimgha, Tod’s Annals was the basis of his literary 
venture. Тһе serious historical works begin with Siraj-ud- 
daulah, published in Sadhana and Bharati (1898), then 
Sitaram Rey (1898), Mirkasim (1996), Gaudalekhamala 
(1912), and Phiringibanik (1922). On Black-hole tragedy his 
article was published in Bengal Past and Present (1916). He 
wrote originally in several journals-like, Bangadai san, Sadhana, 
Bharati, Sahitya Mana. hi O Marmabani, Prabashi etc. He 
mostly wrote in Bengali and exhorted others to fcIlow suit. It 
was ‘unthinkable, the chronieler of Varendrabhümi wculd 
write in any other language. 

Aitihasik Citra—Akshay Kumar was thus a great orga- 
niser of historians and historical researches as he was a noted 
Bengalee historian himself. The quartely historical journal 
was started under his editorship in 1899. Its name Was 
Aitihasik Citra. Tagore was greatly enthused by it and in 
the course ofa longarticle іп Bharati (Bhadra). 1005 B. S. 
Tagore hoped that perhaps Aitihasik Citra would now over- 
come the popular aversion to history.” He linked Akshay 
Kumar's quarterly with the great Bangadarsan and said 
that under the competent editorship of Akshay Kumar, the 
dark and the unpredictable terrain of history of Bengal's past 
could now be successfully navigated. Tagore also wrote an 
introductory essay for the first issue of the journal. He hoped 
that wth the attempt to collect and compile facts relying on 
own feet, the history of India would: not result in historical 
scholasticism but a great flow of mental imagination of the 
Bengalees. 2 

Tn the editor's column іп Aitihasik Citra, Akshay Kumar 
wrote of the journal's aim that it would not be the spokesman 
ofa particular personor clan.* It would try its best to compile 
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the ancient source materials of India's. history in general and 
Bengals in particu'ar. He further said that actually there 
is по dearth of materials for writing Bengal's history. Тһе 
travelogues, settlers’ accounts, copper plates, stone writings, 
temple inscriptions as well as the chronicles about the 
zamindar families of Bengal could be the materials and the 
chief aim of Aitihsik Citra would be to unearth and 
compile these.? Tagore was greatly enthused with this 
editorial perspective and likened this venture with the opening 
up ofa native factory even while being under the colonial 
га|.10 

However, Aitihasik Citra did mot live long to fulfil 
Tagore's expectations. It lasted for one year and three 
editions were published. Тһе articles, however were impor- 
tant as they dealt with topics like Garuda's Pillars, newly 
found copper plates, Puranas, Bhavanimata of Bhabanipur, 
Mallabhümi, Viragatha of Cand Kabi, Jagatseth, Riaz ul- 
Salatin etc. The writers were young historians like Nikhil 
Nath Roy, Shashibhusan Biswas, Prasanna Narayan Chowdhury 
etc., besides the editor himself. 

Not a little inspiration behind publishing Aitihask Citra 
was his love for Bengali language. Two third of his works 
were written in Bengali. Infact the publication of and 
building upa tradition of collective research subsequent y 
led him to contemplate an eight volume history of Bengal 
under the broad title of Gauda  Vivarana. The effort 
towards organizing collective research led him subsequently 
to found Varendra Research Society which would publish the 
said eight volumes. Of them, the first two were Gauda- 
rajamala (1911) by Ramaprasad Chanda and Gaudalekha- 
mala. (1912) by himself. Later on however, he published in 
English also. Thus in 1929 came out Nani Gopal 
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Mazumdar’s The Inscriptons of Bengal. To his last 
day, however, he urged upon his young friends, Ramapran. 
Gupta and Nikhil Nath Roy, to author Фејт works im 
Bengali.11 


Gaudalekhamala апа Gaudara jamala : 


The remains found by Varendra Research Soeiehty may be 
divided under the three heads— remains of aneient sculptures, 
remains of inscriptions, remains of ancient relígion and 
literature. The eight volume history that Ashay Kumar соп- 
templated under the title of Gauda Vivaran was to be known 
as Rajamala, Sailpakala, Vivaranmala, Lekhmala, Granthmala, 
Jatitatva, Srímurtitatva and Upasak. Ramaparsad Chanda 
in Gaudarajamala related the history of the Palas of 
Bengal, how they were later on subjugated to the Senas, the 
sudden mass uprising—the Kaibarta revoltand the gradual 
establishment of Muslim rule in Bengal. Bengal’s history as 
Akshay Kumar noted in his preface to it starts from these 
two hundred years. The references are, he farther said, stil] 
scanty, but they could be found in copper inscriptions, inseri- 
ptions on the walls of Siva temples, inscriptions on stone 
pillars etc.32 Characteristic of Akshay Kumar’s historical 
outlook, the introduction to Gaudarajamala, narrates the ım- 
portance of cultural and religious rites of the people of Bengal 
of those day’. In Gaudalekhamala Akshay Kumar criticised 
the excessive reliance on geneological traditions as done by 
Nagendranath Basu and his colleagues in unearthig the ancient 
history of Bengal. He felt that only with coins and inscrip- 
tions history could not be reconstiucted. In his introduc- 
tion to Gaudalekhamala, he argued in favour of being objective 
and analytical in reconstructing the history of ancient Bengal. 
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He distinguished between history and 115 source materials 
and cautioned that coins and epigraphs represent but a very 
partial picture of the past. In his words where written 
history of the past is absent, old records of this type are 
important. But those records by themselves cannot be called 
history, nor were they devised for that purpose.13 

He underlined the importance of archaeological excava- 
tions and explorations. He himself set theexampleby attempt- 
ing excavations at Paharpur with his devoted band of 
researchers. Its findings are today in the Varendra Research 
Museum. 

His whole findings on Gauda were later on compiled in a 
full length essay named Gauder Katha. It was not-merely 
a masterly summary of the findings of the history of 
Gauda. It was in a way the first systematic attempt to write 
a sub-regional history, its traditions and culture. The 
entire Bengal, according, to Akshay Kumar, was known as 
Desa, though specifically it was North Bengal. Even the 
formal Bengali language, he noted, was previously known as 
Gaudiya Sadhubhasa and Bengalees as Gaudajana. Developing 
an interest in the archaeology of Bengal after moving about in 
Gaudamaygdala he found that Riaz-ul-Salatin’s writings were 
not enough m unearthing the history of Gaudajana, In 
Gauder Katha, he thus termed the entire new discipline 
of historiography on the early days of Bengal as Gauda- 
tatv..1* During 1865-1930, he wrote exhaustively on Gauda- 
mnddala and Gauda Nagara in different journals, Of these, 
five were published in Bangadarsan (1308-15 B.S), two in 
Prabasi (1314 B. S.) and three іп Sahitya (1319-20 B. 5.). 
The manuscripts collected were checked up. Тһе introduction 
was written by D.C. Sarkar and it was thus given a book form. 

In Gauder Katha, he wrote of the Gauda fort, the Gaudiya 
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city, the Gaudiya Hindu empire, Gauda Kavi Sandhyakara 
Nandi, other Gaudiya literateurs etc. Gaudatatva to him 
ment finding out how the Aryan Sanskritised civilization 
transgressed into Gauda Mandala how, the dominating influ- 
ence of Buddhismcollapsed and Gauda was integrated into tne 
developments of the country as a whole. He found, the whole 
epcch of this transformation passing through three succcssive 
rehgious upheavals— the age of collision, the age of contact 
and the age of union. The first period was that of the 
inevitable quarrel between the old and the new religion, in 
the second, both the Buddhist and the Hindu religions feel 
each other and in the third, Hindu religion is firmly estab- 
lished on the Buddhism. This whole transformation, he found 
was reflected in art, architerature etc. Gauda became a 
separate and independent  political-cultura! entity. It’s 
independence was based on the co-operation between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Education spread, art flourished, 
trade-links developed, the monarchy giew powerful and the 
Gauda Mandala always tried to keep itself free from the 
clutches of Deihi. However, it must be remembered that 
this Gauda of Akshay Kumar had highly Sanskritised connot- 
ations, though full of historical insights. He could not follow 
the foot prints of Haraprasad Shastri who had delved deep 
into the popular life of those days and had brought out the 
social significance of religious transformation. 

In Gauder Katha, Akshay Kumar set out to reconstruct 
the city of Gauda— its plans, its walls, main gate, surrounding 
canals etc. However, he never forgot that suburbs should be 
studied along with city. He saw the remains of Gauda 
Janapada by the side of the Mahananda in Malda. While the 
suburbs of Gauda were on the right side, the left was known 
ав Pandua. He believed that modern Pandua once Рашубтауат- 
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dhana, was older than Gauda. Though the remains of Pandua 
were mainly of Pathan era, yet some stone slabs were eviden- 
tly of more ancient times. Both with regard to Gauda and 
Pandua, he was not ready to rely exclusively on Pathan sources 
—even the writings of Khurshid-Jahan's chronicles could 
not be termed аз the authentic early history. Some copper 
plate charters bore the evidence of Hindu empire of the place. 
The Gauda people stndied Panini—their main trend was Arya- 
nised-Sanskritised education. In short, Akshay Kumar left 
it as his mission to establish a pre-Muslim history of Gauda 
and then the subsequent “glorious tale” of Gauda under 
joint Hindu-Muslim leadership.15 

Were the Bengalees coward and weary of fighting ? These 
stories spread by historians from middle to British ages, 
seemed fanciful and unreal to him. He took recourse to 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini which told that Jayanta of north 
‘Vindhya had united the five Gaudiya divisions into one 
entity. It was due to Bengalee's valour that Shams-ud-din, 
the King of Gauda forced the attacking army of Firauz-Shah 
to retreat. Blockman was wrong when he thonght that 
Firauz-Shah had retreated due to advance of rainy season. 
Here his source was the contemporary narrations written by 


Delhi people who had their own interst in belittling Gauda 
and Pandua's independence and бітепріһ,16 


Besides establishing the political identit 


y of Gauda, as has 
been told already, he set out to establish its cultura] identity 


too. In Gaudarajamala he expressed joy that in the 
age of  anarchy Gaudajana had Shown spiritua] 
strength by 'electing Gopala as the king. Тһе book of 
Taranath and Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala confirmed 
this. ‘Padabalis’ based on Gaudiya Sadhubhasa chronicled the 
downfall of Gauda. Already Haraprasad Shastri had brought 
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Sandhyakara Nandi’s work from Nepal in 1897. Now Akshay 
Kumar hoped that many such works of Gaudiya poets could 
be compiled through yet available ‘Puthis’. For writing the 
: entire account of Gauda, though Akshay Kumar had his 
subjective notions, he tr'ed to remain as far as possib'e 
objective by consultinginscriptions, various Puthis, Kalhapa's 
Rajatarangini, Gulam-Hussain’s — Riaz-ul-Salatin, Tarık- 
i-Firauz-Shahi, Ravenshaw, Blockman, Memmoirs of Asiatic 
Society, sources of Sanskrit Lexicography, published in 
Vienna by Imperial Academy of Sciences anda catalogue of 
palm leaf and selected papers belonging to Darbar Library 
of Nepal. More than the Hindu tinge of his writings, this 
objectivity was for young historians to learn. ' 


The manuscript of these articles was handed over to Prof, 
Dinesh Chandra Sarkar for writing an introduction. D. C. 
Sarkar wrote that with many more in criptions 
being discovered today, the historical knowledge of 
Gauda had widened. Though, on the whole Akshay Kumar 
wrote correctly of the fort of Gauda, there were 
inaccuracies too. Was  Pandua the Paundravardhana ? 
D. C. Sarkar wrote that Mahasthana in Bagadu District 
was the place. Then he also criticised Akshay Kumar 
for his too much reliance on Ra@jatarangini the source of 
Akshay Kumar's Chapter on Jayanta. As Aurel Stein, the 
specialist on Rajatarangini has shown, the capture of Райса 
Gauda by Jayüpida was a chronicle embellished by popular 
imagination. The reigns of Јауаріда and Gopala were contem- 
porary. Further, even the location of Gaudamandala as north 
Bengal, D. C. Sarkar found, was flawed. Akshay Kumar 
thought Gauda to be situated on the noth of the Ganges. But 
ni Pala-Sena times, the Ganges was flowing on the north and 
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east of Gaudanagara. Minhaz-ud-din, who lived there wrote 
thattheplacehad twowings— Radha, whose maincitywas Geuda 
or Lakgmaràvati,and Varendra whose main city was Devakota. 
However, D. C. Sarkar concludes his assessment of Akshay 
Kumar's researchess on Gauda by saying that though they had 
flaws like fhese, yet written some seventy/eighty years back, 
this was Bengalee's first attempt to write a systematic and 
comprehensive history of its past. Moreover, ít was a 
historical research of high standard.17 


Akshay Kumar Maitra and The Cclonial Conquest of Power : 


The remarkable aspect of Akshay Maitra’s historical 
pursuits has been his interest in the critical epochs of his 
land when power was transferred from one force to another 
and the life of the land shaped in a different way. Thus, just 
ав he was interested in the changes in the life of Bengal 
during the foundation of Gauda, he was likewise interested in 
that twilight period when power shifted from Bengal Nawabs 
to the British merchant raj. Moreover, his nationalistic 
feelings drove him to take a life-long interest in the fortunes 
of his land in the eighteenth century otherwise an unlikely 
historical pursuit for an Indologist. Therein he stands 
separate from Rajendralal Mitra and Haraprasad Shastri 
Tagore in appreciation of Akshay Kumar's Siraj-ud-daulah 
(1897) wrote in review, Akshay Kumar had ushered in an 
age of independence in Bengali historical literature and 
Bengal would ever remain grateful to him.18 When criticisms 
from British point of view were levelled against Akshay 
Kumar's portrayal of Sirajuddaulah, Tagore wrote a second 
review article as a rejoinder to those criticisms. 

Siraj-ud-daulah, Mirkasim (1312 B. S.) and Firingi Banik 
thus form the second genre of historical writings in Akshay 
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Kumar's Corpus. As was the styleintho:e days, Akshay Kumar 
did not write a detailed socio-economic analysis of the days of 
transfer of power, but instead narrated in detail the main 
actors’ historical role in those days. - Thus, Akshay Kumar's 
Siraj is not a debauch, or a ruler easily defeated in a minor 
skirmish but a heroic defender of independence who died a 
tragic death defending the freedom of Bengal. Malleson's. 
words were dear to him “Whatever may have been his faults, 
Siraj-ud-daulah had neither betrayed his master nor sold his 
country. Nay more, no unbia‘ed Englishman sitting im 
judgement on the events which passed in the interval between. 
ninth February and twenty third June can deny that the name 
of Siraj-ud-daulah stands higher in the seale of honour than 
does the name of Clive. He was the only person among the 
principal actors in that tragic drama who did not attempt to 
deceive.719 So pass:onate was his defence of Siraj that even 
after involving himsef in lifelong researches on ancient Bengal, 
to the ordinary literate Bengalee, Akshay Kumar is known 
as the biographer-historian of Siraj. To the sueceeding 
generations of nationalist Bengalees this was the standard 
work on Siraj, written in Begali from Bengal’s point of view. 
Rafiqual Islam, the. historian of Bangladesh writes, he was 
the first Bengali historian not to be misled by English or 
Muslim anthors who had written their works under Company 
patronage.2© Evidently, to cleanse Siraj's name of the lurid 
and scandalous details of cruelty, debauchery and corruption, 
Akshay Kumar had to first of al] destroy some black myths 
around Siraj’s Life. 

As a member of the Calcutta Historical Society Committee 
set up to probe into Holwell’s Black Hole episode, he became 
noted for his defence of Siraj. The Committee, whose other 
two members were Е. 1 Monahan and Little, under the in- 
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fluenc of Akshay Maitra refused to accept the episode as 
historical y valid. In the comments published in the Journal 
of Calcut-a Historical Society (Vol. ХП, Part 1), he said 
'that fhe historian must be ready to examine any and every 
popularly accepted fact. Ата in this, he has to be rigidly 
impersonal and disinterested. In writing Siraj-ud-daulah, 
he examined R.C. Dutta’s views, Despatches of the Court 
of Directors or the Company, Stewart's History of Bengal 
and Orme's account also. His passion for disinterested and 
impersonal historical opinious was authentic, which is why 
he did not spare Kaliprasanna Bandopadhyay and Nabin 
"Chandra Sen, for accepting myths in their writings which had 
currency as Ғасі5,2% 

For a social historan of to-day, studying the development 
of Bengali historiography and its re'ation to the awakening 
of the consciousness of a nationality, the following quest- 
ion is not very important: how far Akshay Kumar's Siraj 
can stand the test of historical scrutiny. The more important 
matter is the fighting against the myths vilifying Siraj gave 
birth toa new myth—the great nationalist patriot Nawab— 
which soon became the duod in many a nationalist 
literateur's writing. 

Biharilal Sarkar had tried to ded Siraj as a politician 
and a king, dear to his subject. But, after Aksbay Kumar, 
Siraj became the very symbol of nationalism, sparking off a 
whole series of patriotic novels, dramas, songs, poems etc. 
Pratapaditya, Mirkasim, Nandakumar—all became national 
heroes. As the poplarity of Girish Ghosh's drama on Siraj 
'showed, a renascent Bengal had found its own pantheon of 
patriotic predecessors, fit to be emulated in the fight against 
British.?? Girish Ghosh actually based his drama on Akshay 
Kumar's work and predictably thelatter was not a little pleased 
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in seeing the catalytic effect of his historical writing. Jadi- 
nath Sarkar severely criticised Akshay Kumar's passion for 
Sirajud-daulah?? and his portrayal of Siraj as a tragic figure, 
a victim of circumstances, a target of attack of the colonial 
writers. But given his times, it was on'y natural that some 
passionately Bengalee historian would soon turn to Siraj and 
establish him as the first anti-colonial rebel. Inev.tably, while 
portraying Siraj, he touched upon the theme of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. The death of Siraj, he found, was a loss to both the 
communities, Towards concluding his aecount of Siraj, he 
wrote, ‘we the different communities of India, have often cons- 
pired amongst ourselves in our own self-interest against the 
Mughal rule and have brought it down. This shows the 
weakness of our own national character.’ 

In fact, Akshay Kumar’s Siraj-ud-daulah is an interesting 
historiographical venture on three respects : first, the 
very evident mission to establish Siraj as “more unfortunate 
than wicked"; second, his constant skirmishes on historical 
judgements with European authors as also with some native 
accounts. Indeed, it will not be an exaggeration to say that 
S'raj-ud-daulah is a polemical work. Third, his endeavour to 
depict the social conditions of that time would show 
that Siraj’s personal disqualifications accounted very little 
for the end of Nawabi rule. He, thus, gave importance to 
the anarchic condition of Bengal due to a weakened polity, 
rendered so by the landlords, petty princes and the money 
lenders, repeated invasions by the Maratha cavalry etc. The 
money usurping character of the social system at that time 
and the empty treasury of administration, the plunder of the 
colonial merchants etc. were also paramount features. AS 
has been noted already, the validity of Akshay Kumar’s 
judgement is not more important today, but more important 
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is the manner in which he, a product of the rising nationalist 
consciousness оҒ Bengal, historiographicaly conceived of 
his theme. The same historicallogic extends to his treat- 
ment of Mirkasim also. 

In his preface to Mirkasim, Akshay Kumar held that Mir- 
kasim despite his shortcomings had many qualities too and if 
he had not tried to protect the trade and industry of Bengal, 
he would not have met his doom. The last independent Muslim 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, he sacrificed his life for 
protecting his subjects. ІҒ Siraj strove for political indepen- 
dence, Mirkasim strove for economic independence, Іп fact, 
Mirkasim's role to Akshay Kumar seemed all the more 
noteworthy because Mirkasim tried to unsettle the settled 
fact of colonial predominance in Murshidabad,?5 particularly 
when the easy way to submission and passivity in the form of 
Mirjafar's example lay before him. Akshay Kumar quoting 
Malleson wanted to show that every transaction since Plassey 
had confirmed and strengthened the preedominance of the 
English. Mirjafar had become a tool in their hands. Against 
this position, the whole soul of Mirkasim rebelled.? 8 7 

. Infact, Mirjafar and Mirkasim along with the other 
character of troika, Clive, seemed to reproduce their histori- 
cal roles in nationalist times. Rhetorically Akshay Kumar 
asks—why the Bengalee wants to forget the example of 
Mirkasim and instead follow Mirjafar ? Тһе cause to him 
seemed self-interest. Probably, the people of Bengal at that 
time were tired of Mirkasim's strong rule and the different 
pillars of power like zamindars, the small princes, the army— 
all of whom wanted to take advantage of general atmosphere 
of the lethergy and carve out cakes for themselves.? 7 Неге 
instinctively Akshay Kumar was trying to grasp the funda- 
mental weakness of Bengal's society and polity in those days 
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that led to the downfall of Bengal’s Nawabi rule. Mirkasim’s 
attempt to re-establish an independent centralized political 
power naturally failed, as his efforts to reorganize the army 
showed. In this contest, Akshay Kumar went to great length 
in analysing the Nawabi army of those days. 

Similarly, the same nationalist urge led Akshay Kumar to 
uphold the historical character of Sitaram Ray, the zamindur 
of Bhusana of today's Khulna District, who secured an 
imperial firman and the title of Raja from the emperor of 
Delhi and founded a small principality. To Akshay Kumar, 
Sitaram was a great Bengalec һего.28 Неге, too we find a 
cotinuity. The small princes of Bengal had inspired the first 
Bengalee historian, Ram Ram Basu. Now, even one century 
later, those  half-mythical, half-real characters continued 
inspiring the Bengalee historians of the next century. ‘ 

It will be however wrong to say that this eloquent defence 
of Siraj and Mirkasim by Akshay Kumar was done wholly on 
an emotional basis. Behind this lay his vision of the great 
colonial loot of countries of Asia. Though, there were not 
much English sources at that time available, Akshay Kumar 
consulted Farsi, Portuguese and court documents and came 
out again with another typical nationalist book, Firingi 
Banik. First, written іп Sahitya magazine іп 1312 B. S, it 
aimed to show the nexus between the affluence of colonial 
powers and the poverty of the colonies, He trenchantly 
remarked “Asia has given new life to Europe, has throttled 
Asia in competition".?9  Extnsively quotifig Riaz-us-Salatin 
and Hunter, he showed that Indian merchandise was an 
important factor in European progess since it made the 
discovery of new routes of trade to India possible. Attempting 
à brief chronological account of the -voyages of differnt 
merchant powers to India through the ages, he showed that 
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love of conquest, thirst for gold, the flattering hope of personal 
political or economic aggrandisement motivated the Portugu- 
ese adventurers like Vas-co-dagama. These factors led them to 
plunder the prosperous trade centres mercilessly also.9?9 This 
tradition of loot and plunder was carried forward by the 
British merchants. Dissecting the history of Cochin and 
Calicut during the days of the advent of the Portuguese, he 
traced the process of transformation of a predominantly 
Muslim land to a land dominated by foreign merchants, 
p'underers and Christian proselytes. In this game of transfor- 
mation, the trade routes of Ásia, covered by trade-ships and 
warships became the objective tools for eTecting sucha 
change. And here too the native peope helped them. 

Akshay Kumar's Place in the Development of an Indolo- 
gical Historiography in Bengalee Language : 

Though making his mark in an era of Bengalee literature 
dominated by the romanticism of Bankim, Akshay Kumar 
quickly established the professional virtues of historical 
objectivity. As we have been, he was more interested in the 
early history of Bengal, which led him to become a lifelong 
researcher оп Gauda. He was never carried away by the 
romantic notions of Bankim Chandra or Nabin Sen which 
were often grossly anti-Muslim in nature, To many a 
contemporary of his time, to be a Bengalee was to be a Hindu 
also and a Sanskritised Hindu at that. But Akshay Kumar 
did not belong to that category. Perhaps his lasting contri- 
bution to the Bengalee historiography wasthe re-establishment 
of objectivity clearing through the haze of romantic illusions, 
myths and fervour. Ironically, however, Bengal remembers 
him not so much as an objective hisorian but a nationalist 
chronicler of Siraj and Mirkasim 

He severly criticised Nabin Sen and Bankim for 
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deviation from historical truth. Siraj had been painted as a 
licentious person in Nabin Chandra’s poem  "Palasir 
Yuddha" (1872) and Mirkasim was depicted as a weak and 
unfit administratior in Bankim  Chandra's Chandrashekar 
(1874). Though Akshay Kumar was criticised for his stress 
on historical objectivity even in historical novels or poems, 
Tagore as we know defended him, in "Samayik Sahitya 
Samalocana". 

Bankim had made his famous comment— there is no 
history of Bengal.'"3? More than any one else of his time 
Akshay Kumar engaged himself in constructing that history. 
With the herculean efforts of Varendra Research Society, 
Bengal’s early history came to be known, though in some 
cases patchy. Before him, Rajendralal Mitra, Haraprasad 
Shastri and the Orientalists in general had served the 
cause of Indology. Now, Akshay Moitra turned this new 
found discipline fully to discover the history of his own 
nationality, 

This Indological background becomes evident in his cor- 
respondence with O. C. Ganguly. In a letter to O. C. Ganguly 
dated 11th Baisakh, 1319 B. S., he expressed his opinion that 
the early monuments of South East Asia were ап extension of 
the art medium of eastern India, by which he meant Gaudiya 
or Varendri style. We have to remember, this was written 
before the discovery of Paharpur monument and several other 
specimens of the sculptures of Bengal school. He further said 
thàt еуеп the apparently unimportant and ungainly sculptures 
could also be studied fruitfully in tracing the decline ofa 
school.3? The correspondence with O. C. Ganguly further 
shows that his vast grasp of Indology was fully steered to- 
wards establishing a discipline what we may call as "Gauda- 
logy" or in Akshay Kumar's word *Gaudatatva". He said, 
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“When I feel the need for some study on Indological art, my 
prime motive remains knowing more of Gauda Silpa or 
Gauda Art. It was so in the past and it is still so now. 
Seeing the remains of old sculptures among the ruins of 
Gauda, I was led towards sucha study. The distance from 
Rajshahi to Calcutta was a difficulty in writing and publish- 
ing something on it. Yet, the insistance of some of my friends 
whom I had showed photographs of these led me into writing 
something".?3 A study of Bengalee iconography led him to 
believe that for all practical purposes before the Pala days, 
there was nothing important in Gauda Silpa. Even if some- 
thing could be found before eighth cen‘ury A.D., that could 
not be taken as evidence of any separate school. However, 
the three hundred years, spanning from eighth to eleventh 
century sp ead the Pala culture to Magadha, Orissa and whole 
of Bengal. A seperate Gauda Silpa thus arises whether in 
language, literature, scu pture, iconography, inscriptions 
or puthis, The Mahajana followers contributed a lot 
to the rise of Gaudiya Silpariti.34 АП these show 
that Akshay Kumar was the first Bengalee historian on Bengal 
not in a romantic-mythical way but in the tradition and 
school of objective historiography associated w.th the name 
of Ranke. Ranke had urged historians to chronicle an event 
“as it actually happened.” Though to-day all sorts of contro- 
versies arise around the remark “аз it actually happened", 
the nineteenth. century was an age when the historian beemed 
with selfconfidence and a post ve belief that he could 
clearly see the past, know the facts and reconstruct it. Thus 
Akshay Kumar following the heritage of Rajendralal and 
Bhandarkar went with a passion for historical objectivity 
after the hidden fiistory of ancient Bengal.?^ In his address 
delivered 28 Président of the History Section of the Bangiya 
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SOCIAL CONTENT OF INSCRIPTIONS OF В 
SOUTH KOSALA 


Nanda Оша] Banerji* 


We are acquainted with a general picture of the society 
of India of ancient times, during its transition to medieval 
age and its early medieval period. But a regionwise detailed 
study of the society with its varied forms, features and trends 
is still awaited. Тһе present article is ап attempt to focuss 
attention on the social pattern of a particular region during 
the early medieval history of India when regionalism developed 
as a distint feature of medievalism. Тһе region is South 
Kosala during the period from c. 5th to c. 12th cntury A. D. 
While trying to probe into the social history of South Kosala 
this paper will be based only on epigraphical source which 

can supply the most authentic and important data for th 
purpose. 

South Kosala (also known as Maha Kosala)? of early medi- 
eval India consisted of modern Raigarh, Bilaspur and Raipur 
Districts of Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur, Balangir and 
Kalahandi Districts of Orissa. During the period under stu dy 
the following dynasties ruled over South Kosala : Sarabhapu- 
riyas (ruling contemporaneously with the family of Sura)? 
Pàgduvarhéis and Somavarnéis. During their rule after the 
fall of the Guptas, South Kosala flourished as a regional 
kingdom. Sarabhapura (still remains unidentified) and $ri- 
pura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur District)? were the 
capitals of this regional kingdom, though sometimes different 
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jayaskandhavaras (victorious camps)* served as moving capi- 
tals from where many royal charters were issued. 

All the charters, issued by the South Kosalan kings, 
ecord land grants. These land grants were issued in favour 
of gods aud Brahmanas and, ona few occasions, for the 
benefit of a sattra (a charitable feeding house or a rest 
house).5 

The epigraphs relating to land grants to gods, temples 
and monasteries record the creation of tax free holdings of 
jand generally for the maintenance of worship and allied 
functions as well as for the repairs to the temples. 

The practice of temple construction tended to become 
widespread from the seventh century А. D. Páüpduvarhéi king 
Mahàsivagupta, who was also known as Balarjuna owing to his 
proficiency in the use of arms, seems to have been a temple 
builder or atleast he encouraged others to build them.? Не 
appears to have flourished about the early part of the seventh 
century.” During his reign five villages, viz. Todrikana, 
Maduvedha, Nalipadra, Kurapadra and Vanapadra, were given 
for the maintenance of the temple of Hari which was caused 
to be constructed by the widow mother of the king named 
Vàsatá. To the temple apparently a satíra ог ап almshouse 
was attached. The villages, in accordance with the rules of 
temple management as laid down in the charter, were divided 
into four shares, three of which (subdivided into three 
Separate parts) were to be reserved for the maintenance of 
the almshouse, repairs (to the temple) and for the support 
of servants attached to the sanctuary.? The fourth sharo 
was divided into fifteen parts, of which twelve were to be 
enjoyed by a corresponding number of Bráhmagas fully con- 
versant with the Vedas, each of the three Vedas (Rk, Yajus 
and Sdman) having four experts. The remaining tHree parts 
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were to be en,oyed by a sacrificial priest and two others who 
were Bhaigavatas. The names of these fifteen persons are 
du'y reccrded and it is enjoined that their descendants should 
inherit the gift if properly qualified for it, otherwise the 
grant should go to some other relatives by their own selection 
and not by order of the king. Ап additional village named 
Vargullaka is stated to have been given separately to the 
god himself for meeting the expenses of offerings to him.? 

In response to the request of a certain Saiva ascetic, a 
disciple of Pramathacarya, Mahasivagupta donated, in his 
fifty seventh regnal year, a village named Vaidyapadraka іп 
the bhoga or subdivision of Oni. The donation was made for 
the offerings to and worship with music, dancing and feeding ~ 
of good Siva Īśāneśvara enshrined in the temple at Pattana 
Khadirapadratala and for the repairs and maintenance of 
that structure.2° 

Although Mahasivagupta was a devout worshipper of Siva 
(ParamamaheSvara), he did patronise Buddhism and was a 
symbol of religious toleration being averse to no other 
sects.11 The king granted the viliage of Kailásapura in the 
bhoga of Taradarhsaka to the community of venerable monks 
from the four quaters residing in the small monastery at 
Taradarhsaka which had been constructed by Alaka, the wife of 
Koradeva.3? But did Mahasivagupta donate the village toa 
vihára of Buddhist nuns as is stated elsewhere 218 

Perhaps during the rule of the Pagduvamsi kings of the 
seventh or eighth century a village named Sarkarülaka was 
granted to Асйгуа Buddhaghosa who was a very pious man 
and residing in the monastery named Kailasabhavana (7) 
at $ripura. By whom the village in question was granted to 
the Acürya is not known as that part of the inscription 
pmenticning the пате of the. donor is damaged. The 
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revenue of the village was arrenged to be distributed for 
certain purposes like expenditure on naivedya, white tice, 
flowers etc. for the dai'y worship of the Lord and that on 
the upkeep of the temple.?* 

At that time of Sivagupta Balárjuna, а Bráhmaya, Durga- 
iaksita by name, constructed a temple of Sambhu (Siva). 
Two hala!5 measures of black soil land in the village called 
Gaudasarkaraka were granted in favour of the god Madanarati 
(Siva). The plot of land seems to have been mentioned as the 
‘alanitaka of the temple. The tcmple mentioned here 
. apparently stood at modern Senkapat. Durgaraksita made 
over the Siva temple, built by him, in favour of a Saivaascetic 
named Sadasivacarya and his spiritual successors for enjoying 
and protecting it as long as the moon would endure. The. 
Saiva ascetic also received the grant of four лаја measures 
of black soil land ina village called Kodasima. Two other 
plots of black «oil land, each measuring two ha/as, were simi- 
iarly granted іп his favour respectively in the village of 
Viyanaka and in a locality called Lata in Sriparnikagrama. 
The Saiva ascetics had to arrange for a sacrificial ceremony 
(уара) as well as for the initiation of people into Saiva faith 
(diks@) which is capable of securing spiritual emancipation, 
the exposition of Saiva doctrine (samayasyavyükhya) and the 
running of a free feeding establishment (annasya вайғат) 
every year during the full moon day of the months of Asadha, 
Káürttika and Magha. The ascetics stayed at the temple.!9 

South Kosalan rulers granted lands to the Brahmapas who 
were pious and learned. Тһе rulers usually granted villages 
after making the said villages a-cáta-bhata-pravesya (not to 
be transgressed by regular and irregular troops) and sarva- 
kara-visarjita (free from all taxes), and ordering the agricul- 
turists and other inhabitants to pay to the donee his share.17 
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Such grants were generally made by the kings to a Brahmana 
and on occasions to more than one Brahmapga!? for the reli- 
gious merit of their parents and of themselves. Panduvaméi 
king Maha Nannaraja granted the village of Kontinika, 
situated in the уіҙауа or district of Astadhvara toa Bhagavata 
Brahmana named Nàráyan-opàdhyaya for the merit of himself 
and his parents.!? А Biàhmaga priest Vasavanandin was 
called punyaha-vacaka meaning who officiate: in all auspicious 
ceremonies and proclaims by certain mantras a happy day to 
the ceremony and its performer.?? 

Us А Brahmana was held in high esteem, but the Brahmanas 
of particular areas and centres of learning might have been 
preferred in some regions. Thus we find that the Somavarhsl 
king Mahabhavagupta II (like many other kings as is evident 
from epigraphs) after having worshipped the Brahmanas at the 
village of Laisarà іп the Gidàgda district (mandala) granted 
the same village to the Bhattaputra Narayana, an immigrant 
from Hastipada.?! Тһе Bráhmagas were receipients of gifts 
of tax free hoidings from the kings and they became 
landlords. 

` Quite naturally the Brahmagas enjoyed various types of 

= privileges. Among the privileges enjoyed by the donees, the 

, Majority are of common occurrence in royal records, viz. 

‘together with hidden treasures and deposits,?? ‘together with 
all the taxes?? ‘together with (the right to the fines for) ten 
offences,?* ‘free ftom all encumbrances,?5 ‘free from the 
entry .of cütas and bhatas*®, ‘payment of bhàga (king’s share 
of the produce) and bhoga (periodical offerings payable to the 
king)*7,’ ‘together with the right of receiving the dara dranaka 
(either an agricultural or marriage tax).'?8 

Butthe privilege indicated as 'together with the enjoy- 
ment of aputrika veni'?? is rarely found in inscriptions. The 
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word veni means reunited property aft: г it was onced vided- 
The expression aputrika veni has probably been used in the- 
records in the sense of ‘property ofa person who died with- 
out leaving an heir939 

The privileges enjoyed by the donees also included the: 


suvarnadanda (tax on goldsmiths), ahi-danda (professional tax ` 


levied fronr snake-charmers or levy for their maintenance),?? 
vartma danda (levy for passage of articles of merchandise 
through the gift village by the village road) vandüpaná 
(present to be made on meeting the king or landlord), vijaya 
yandapana (а levy; presents to be offered to the king or 
landlord on the occasion of his victorious return from a. 
campaign or for the preparation of a campaign), trn-odaka 
(the grazing tax), $asanardhika (probably the half of the culti- 
vator's share of the produce of the land in the gift village), 
cara-balivarda (tax оп choice bullocks for bull fights), arth- 
áruvà (а tax of uncertain import, probably, Sanskrit erthari- 
pyaka in the sense of a levy from the money-lenders on the 
amounts loaned out), pratyartharuvà (probably, Sanskrit 
pratyatharupyaka in the sense of a levy on amounts realised 
by the money lenders from debtors), padütijvya (tax for 
maintenance of paiks) adatta (probably, interest or fine on 
arrears of tax), àfurd-vaddi (probably, levy related to the 
treatment of the king when sick), gogauda (name of a tax 
for the maintenance of swordsmen).?? 

If the assigned land was situated ina forest area, the 
privileges of the donee included his rights to enjoy hasti- 
danta (ivory), vyaghra carma (tigers's skin), various animals 
(nanà-vanacara) and trees like tamarind and palmyra.?? 

Sarabhapuriya king Maha Sudebaraja granted the village 
of Srisàlikà in the Pürvarastra to two brothers named Nága- 
vatasvàmin and Bandhuvatasvamin. Іп the village there was 
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an irrigation well called Srivapika which was given to Nga- 
~vatasvamin іп excess of his (exact) half of the village, because 
he was the elder.4 "The custom ОҒ the eldest brother in- 

eriting the entire patrimony was a distinct feature of ancient 
Indian society and it was accepted as a natural scheme of 
things.?5 "The Brahmanas to whom villages were jointly 
granted exercised the right of selecting the successors when 
one of the donees was abandoned or died sonless. The 
selection was not made by the king, but the selected one must 
be virtuous and learned.?9 

The Brahmana donees could enjoy such privileges if they 
were well read in the Sástras and their commentaries as well 

5 the Vedas?" and were of unimpeachable character (a- 
vigraha-caritaya).39 Their sons and grandsons should be 
such as could offer sacrifice to fire and know the six suppli- 
ments of the Vedas.?? It is interesting to note that a charter 
of Mahà$ivagupta Balarjuna binds the successors of the 
donees by conditions such as keeping free from gambling, 
prostitutes and bad associations.9 So itcan be inferred 
that Bráhmagas were some times found addicted to such vices. 
The Brahmana donees also should not lend money for the sake 
of interest (vrdhyartham = artham з asrijadbhin) ,** and they 
could not transfer the lands, granted to them, by gift, sale 
and mortgage.*? 

The grants of land and village to temples, Brahmagas and 
monastery gave rise to several important developments which 
cali for an in-depth study. This practice of land grants led 
to ‘the growth of what may be called feudal land tenure,’ and 
the ‘fiscal concessions and immunities, which accompanied 
many grants, perhaps caused greater economic bondage of the 
peasantry’.£% 

Brühmagas held powerful secular offices such as h gh 
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à superior status, Second, the Brahmanas such as Vásavanan- 
din (a priest) were not as powerful and influentialas those 
who accepted high secular posts. It may be pointed out here 
that, according to Мапивтү11,50 the Brihmanas, who made a 
living out of priesthood, were degraded. Third, the lowest 
.position in the heirarchy was occupied by the local Bráhma- 
yas to whom the kings’ orders regarding land grants were 
generally addressed along with other inhabitants. They 
fitted in the lowest rank for the probable reasons of their 
being either ‘plough priests’, of less learned or being persons 
of bad reputation. 

Whether the practice of land grants feudalised ‘the state 
apparatus’ is a matter of controversy. It may be said to 
have feudalised the state. apparatus so far as this practice 
transferred al] sources of revenue, surrendered the police and 
administrative functions and abondoned the right to govern 
the inhabitants of the assigned villages to thé doneeg.^? But 
it appears to be a onesided picture. The land grants, it may be 
argued, instead of feudalising ‘the state apparatus’ curbed ‘the 
feudal forces and strengthencdthecentral authority by implant- 
ing the donees in different parts of the kingdom who enjoyed 
royal patronage, served royal: purposes and made the local 
peop'e feel the presence of the state when the state was a 
remote presence so far as the maintenance of order withim 
the village was concerned. 

However, with the power and influence that they could 
exercise the Brahmanas were natural iocal community leaders 
guiding and controlling the social activities and behaviour 
patterns, Ін respect of status and influence next to them were 
the royal officials. We can give a list of them which we get 
from ep;graphical documents, 5? but it is dificult to determine 
their exact position. in the bureaucratic hierarchy, Royal 
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Officials were: Visayapati (ruler ofa district), Khandapati 
(ruler of a subdivision of a district), Talavargin (an officer), 
Samavajika (an officer) Ayukta (an officer), Samahartr (the 
collector general) Samnidhatr (treasury officer), Niyuktaka 
(subordinate officer under Ayukta), Adhikarika (an officer), 
Dandapasika (police inspector) Pisunavetrika (an officer 
engaged in a court for caning culprits), Hrtapragraha (an 
officer in charge of the seizer of stolen goods), Karanas 
(accountants) etc. 

In fact the state bureaucracy was not only formed with 
royal officials, it also included ministers, fief holders and 
governors. In the bureaucractic heirarchy, ministers, fief 
holders and governors such as Mahasündhivigrahin (the minis- 
ter for war and peace), Bhogika, Rajan and the like occupied 
higher strata. Probably they were often referred to as being 
favourites of the king.5? They were followed by more senior 
official such as Samahartr, Sannidhatr etc. They required a 
background of formal education and belonged to the commu- 
nity of higher vargas. They preceded the less exalted but 
not less important rank of Karanika, Aksapatalika etc. The 
nature of work of the Dandapasika, Pisunavetrika, cara etc. 
fitted them in the still lower ranks. And below them came 
those who were employed in the undignified posts in state 
service such as staff bearers, attendants etc. 

During the rule of Јауагаја of the Sarabhapuriya family, 
which may be assigned to the middle of the sixth century 
А. D., Vatsa, who was а Hrtapragraha, made a gift of the 
village Mokkeppika situated in Nagarottara-patfa to two 
Brühmagas named Mahesvarasvàmin and Rudrásvümin.5* -Jt 
18 not known whether the said officer made the grant лд hig 
own capacity or he was empowered to do the same by the 
king. But it is important to note that an officer could 
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probably enjoy the right of granting lands, though king’s 
ratification was needed.5° | 
Though in no other inscriptions we find an officer making a 
gift of land, we come to know from another inscription®® that 
а younger brother of the ruling king Pravara-bhattáraka of 
the Sarabhapuriya family, named Vyüghrarája, issued a 
charter under his own seal while granting the village of 
"Kunturapadraka situated in the Pürvarüstra in favour of the 
Bráhmaga Diksita Agnicandrasvamin. The question to be 
considered is the capacity in which Vyàghrarüja issued the 
charter under his own seal during the reign of his elder 
brother. 
During this period under review a new caste, the K&yastha, 
-arose Out of occupational associations. Kayasthas served -as 
scribes. They were the writers of the charters. Kayastha 
Koighsa5" Mahuka,'* Mafágaladatta^? and Allava99 wrote 
charters of their kings. These writers had considerable 
formal education. They wrote royal charters and thus they 
had growing access to wealth and power, Perhaps, they with 
these qualifications, emerged as a rival to the Brahmanas. 
They occupied a position which came after land holders: and 
high royal officials. : 
Kayastha Mahuka was son of Priyathkaraditya who belong- 
ed to the office of Mahasandhivigrahin, the Ranaka Malla- 
datta.62 But we do not know what post he actually held. - If 
he held the post of a writer then it can be suggested ‘that 
these posts were hereditary. ' А. 
Land grants to Brahmanas п backward areas (such as 
Pavisagráma, granted to Brahamana Udayakara, situated in a 
forest area)?? definitely led to the introduction of -new 
techniques in the sphere of agriculture and conversion of the 
tribes and aborigines into Sidra caste who gradually adopted 
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Brahmanical way of life. In almost all the charters, we get 
reference to agriculturists and ryots who belonged to the 
Sidra caste. There are also references to inhabitants and 
householders who seemed to be artisans such as Aksgasülika 
(goldsmith) who worked as engravers of royal charters ;9? 
otherwise the villages could not be self contained which was 
a distinct feature of early medieval phase. 

An analytical study of the taxes and privileges that the 
Bráhmayga donees enjoyed can give us an idea of the composite 
nature of the village community formed of artisans, peasantry, 
traders, skinners, snake charmers, herdsmen, moneylenders, 
physicians, piyadas and so on. 

We are informed of the existence of eunuchs from an 
inscription of Mahübhávagupta I Janamejaya (c.A.D. 930- 
970)?*. Along with others the eunuchs were informed of the 
grant of the village of Sațallamā. They were generally 
employed to guard royal harems. But what these eunuchs 
were doing in the village of Satallamà in the Kosaladü-vigaya 
where a harem or something like that was supposed to exist ? 
Were they attached to temples where dedicated women were 
in the service of the temples 2 Or, were they employed to 
guard the avarodhaiana®® which means inmates of the royal 
harem ог the king's wives and concubines.?" Anyway, they 
were considered important enough to be informed of the royal 
charter. 

Any discussion on society is incomplete if any mention 
regarding women is left out. 1n epigraphical documents we 
come across two names of women—Vüsatà^" and Alalá.**5 
Vàsatà was the widow of king Hargagupta and mother of 
Sivagupta Bálürjuna. She constructed a temple of Нагі at 
Sripura. She donated a number of villuges to Vedic Bráh- 
manas engaged in the worship of deity.9? She was loved and 
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respected by the subject people and she exercised a command- 
ing influence upon the administration of the state. We are 


informed by а Sirpur inscription that she, like the Vedas, was. 
the shelter to the people belonging to the four Уатпаз and 


asramas (though it is to be noted that the Südras can not 


study.the Veda and have no 45ғатаз),70  Vüsafü's contem- 
porary was Alaka&. She: was the wife of Koradeva. She 


probably professed Buddhism and belonged to a respectable: 
wealthy family. She constructed a small: monastery at 
Taradaméakabhoga. Though we do not know anything about 
ordinary women other than those who sang and danced at the 
time of feeding and garlanding dieties, the activities of 


Vasatà and Alakā challenged the Smrti doctrine of the per- 
petual dependence of women. 


It can be deduced from the above discussion that the 
South Kosalan society, during the period under study, was 
theologically oriented and was based on caste hierarchy. 
Social pattern was woven. by the warp and woof of rural- 
agricultural, non-industrial,71 · feudal and  priest-ridden 
factors.72 Jt is also to be noted that during -this early 
medieval phase many changes took place with the disruption 
of tribal society, its marger into general agrarian society 
and conversion of the aborigines to the Brahmanical way of 
lif, and in this respect the Вгаһтапав did a revolutionary 
work. The Brahmanas brought with them modern techniques 
of agricuiture, 'new corps, knowledge of distant markets, 
organisation of village settlements and trade''? in the 
undeveloped and unopened localities. But did they alter the 
basic character of the society ? The changes, resulting from 
land.grants, occupational associations. and social mobility, 
gave birth to new groups which fitted neatly into the existing 
social arrangements resu ting in the organisat,onal change: 
rather than a basic structural one. І 
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А NOTE ON THE MASUBAZAR HOARD 


Tushar Nath Raychaudhuri* 


The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has in its collection a hoard 
of 281 cast copper coins! from Masubazar, twentytwo miles 
south of Purulia. This hoard was donated to the museum by 
James Johannes in 1937, though the museum has no record 
with regard to the time of its discovery. Each of these cast 
copper coins bearing a standing king on the obverse and Mao 
or Moon-god on the reversé is popularly known asa Puri- 
Kugàna coin, since a hoard containing cast copper coins of 
this type, first *described in some detail' by Hoernle as 'very 
crude imitations of those of Kanerki', was discovered in 1893, 
near the Gurubai Salt Factoryat Manika-Ratna in (һе 
. district of Puri? A minute analysis of the standing posture 
of both the king and the deity and the position of the crescent 
tends to suggest that these coins may be divided into the 
following varieties : ` А 

2 Ver. Аз 


Obv? Crude figure of king standing 1., т. hand upraised, 
l. hand resting on the waist. . 


Rev: Moon-god standing, both hands upraised ; crescent 
below left shoulder (pl. I, fig. 1). 


Var. B* 


Obv.: Crude figure of king standing 1., r. hand upraised 
1. hand hanging down. 


 Rev.: Аз іп Var. .А (pl. I, йр. 2). . 
* Indian Museum, Calcutta-700 016 
15 
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Obv. : 


Rev. : 


Obv. : 


Rev. : 


Obv. : 


Rev. : 


Obv. : 


Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 
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Var. C5 


Crude figure of king standing r., r.hand upraised, 
1. hand hanging down. 


Moon-god standing, r. hand out-stretched ; crescent 
near left shoulder (pl. I, fig. 3). 

Var. D$ 
Crude outline of the figure of king standing 1., 
both hands resting on the waist. 
Moon-god standing, 1. hand out-stretched ; crescent 
near waist on 1 (pl.I, fig. 4). 

Var. E" 


Crude figure of king standing r., r. hand upraised, 
1, hand resting on the waist. 


Moon-god standing, r. ‘hand upraised, 1. hand 
hanging down ; crescent above left shoulder (р1.1, 
fig. 5). 


Var. F8 


Crude figure of king standing r., r. hand DE 
1. hand extended. 


Moon-god standing r., r. hand resting on the waist, 
l. hand upraised ; crescent near the breast (pl. I, 
fig. 6). 

Var. G? 
As in Var. B. 
Moon-god standing 1., half of the upraised r. hand 
visible 1. hand bent down; crescent on r. (pl. ї, 


fig. 7). . 
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The weight of these cast copper coins from Masubazar 
varies from 2.5252 gms.1° to 0.7566 gms.11 and in this 
respect, these coins conform to the weight-standard22 of those 
found from other parts of West Bengal, viz. Harinarayanpur 
and Uttar Surendraganj in S. 24-Parganas,!? Mangalkot in 
Burdwan,!4 Nischintapur in Midnapore!5 and Taldangra, 
Rantura and Kansai valley іп Bankura Півігісів.16 The coins 
from Bankura outnumber those from other areas. A pond at 
the village of Tilvani in the said district yielded in 1972-73 
three lots of copper coins weighing together about 28-29 
F^kgs.17 Then come those from Masubazar. B. М. Mukherjee 

has metrologically. classified the cast copper coins, so far 
known to have been found from different parti of West Bengal, 
into seven groups.1® The uppermost limit of the weight of 
these coins is 6.77 gms, whereas the lowest limit is about “25 
gms, and they measure about 2.3 x 2.5 and 1 x 1 cms. respec- 
tively.3? Following the line’ of B. N. Mukherjee's arguments 
in connection with the weight standard ofthe cast copper 
coins from West Bengal, it may be suggested that the coins 
from Masubazar may metrologically be divided into a few 
„ groups. The highest limit of the weight of these cast copper 
* coins places them in the fourth category of В. N. Mukherjee’s 
.classification of cast copper coins from West Bengal,?° and 
‘thus these coins have also become а part of the series of 
coins known to be regarded, in the opinion of B. N. 
Mukherjee,?1 as the Kusága-Bengal or Kusana-Radha coinage. 
The metrological analysis of the cast copper coins from 
Masubazar indicates that these coins may be divided into 
three gorups with their weights varying from (а) 2.525227 to 
2.016928 gms., (b) 1.954624 to 1.33583" gms. and (с) 
1.119629 to 0.756627 gms. These three groups may be taken 
- to represent three-fourth karsapana, half kargapana and one- 
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fourth kārşāpaņa respectively. These coins were struck, ав,” 
suggested by В.М. Mukherjee?8, in accordance with the 
silver kürsüpana unit of 32 ratis (i.e. 57. 2 grains). The 
so-called puri-Kugága coin which weighs about 6.77 gms. and 
measures about 3.3 x 2.3 cms.?? is taken by B. М. 
Mukherjee?? as a specimen of the double kürsgüpama unit. 
Otherwise, it is very difficult to explain another coin weighing 
25 gms. and measuring about 1 x 1 cm.?? In the opinion 
of B. N. Mukherjee,?? this coin appears to be equal to 
astabhagapana mentioned by Kaufilya in connexion with 
silver coins.?? The hypothesis that the cast copper coins, sot 
far known to have been found from different parts of West 
Bengal, were struck in conformity with silver kargapana unit 
of 32 ratis (i. e., 57. 2 grains) appears to be substantiated by 

a coin described by R. Sarmadhikari.?* This coin (now in the 
collection of the Department of AIHC and Arch.,Visvabharati) 
weighs 3.25 gms. and measures 1.8 x cms. It may be argued 
in this connexion, that the theoretical weight of a double 
karsüpana is 64 ratis (i. e. 114.4 grains) whereas the aforesaid 
specimen of the double karsápana unit weighs 6.77 gms. (i. e. 
121.86 grains). This discrepaney between the theoretical, , 
weight and the weight of the coin in question may be expain- 
ed inthe light of the manufacturing technique. As it isa 
east coin, the smith might not have any control over molten 
metal, and this is evident from the protruding edges of the ` 
coins. That is why the weight differs from the standard unit. 
The same reason may be applicable to the coins from 
Masubazar.?5 The theoretical weight of а three-fourth 
Катзйрапа is 42.9 grains. whereas the coins conforming to 
this unit vary from 37.36 to 36.18 grains. It may also be 
asked why the copper coins were issued in accordence with 
the weight-system of the silver karsapanas when we have aX 
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reference in the Arthaśāstra to a kind of silver ealled Grudika. 
In reply to this question, it may besaid that silver was 
probably imported from outside. бо it was not easily avai- 
lable. On the other hand, there was no dearth of copper in 
Bengaland its adjacent areas. The existence of old mines in 
Bankura, Rakha hills and Singhbhum-Hazaribagh is indicated 
by the recovery of old shafts from these regions.?" What is 
more important is that the coins found in the mint condition 

Ffrom Masubazar clearly indicate existence of some mints in 
or near the place. For, the condition of the coins hints 
that they were minted there. А few coins from the place 
are also found joined together (pl. II, figs. 1 and 2). The 
coins which have been found іп the same condition from 
Bankura and the Rakha hills area testify to the existence of 
-old mints in those regions. 

In spite of typological similarity, the cast copper coins 
from Masubazar and other places of West Bengal and, the so- 
called Puri-Kusfna coins from Orissa do not conform to the 

asame weight-system. S. Tripathy thinks that the so-called 
puri-Kug&yna coins were struck in conformity with the copper 
pana standard of 80 ratis (i. e. 144.4 grains).?9 If this theory 
‘be accepted, we cannot explain the weight of the coins from 
Balasore one of which weighs about 12.2953 gms.2® The 
, weight of this coin and others suggests that they were struck 
on the basis of the Kusana weight-system. А large number 
of Киара copper coins from different parts of Orissa and 
their wide popularity seemed to have induced the issuers to 
‘strike them in accordance with the Kusága weight-standard. 
Thus, though the cast copper coins from Masubazar and 
“.other parts of West Bengal differ metrologically from the 
‚ so-called puri-Kugága coins from Orissa, both of them appear 
to have developed a peculiar currency system in the coastal 
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areas in upper Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal and 
also in adjacent parts of Orissa, South Bihar and West Bengal 
and these were probably interchangeable with each other in 
commercial as well as daily transactions in coastal Orissa, 
the Chotanagpur region, Purulia and some parts of West 
Bengal.*° The discovery of some copper mines*!at Baragunda 
in Hazaribagh, at the Rakha-Mushabani localities in Singh- 
bhum and at Chhedapathar and Tamkum in Bankura clearly 
indicates that there was a route running through these regions 
of copper-using culture. An epigraphic evidence, referring 
to the journey of three brothers n: шегу, Udayamüna, Sridhan-: 
tamāna and Ajitamána to Támralipti from Ayodhya*? on 
account of trade, also confirms the existence of this route 
running from Ayodhya to Tàmralipta. In the Mahavamsa, 
Aégoka is said to have travelled over the Vindhya mountains 
to Tàmralipti from the city (i.e. Pátaliputra).5? It therefore, 
appears that Asoka came to Tamralipta through the Chota- 
nagpur plateau. This route porbably ran to Ayodhya via 
Bankura, Hazaribagh, Singhbhum, Magadha and Benares. — 4, 
There is а good deal of controversy among scholars as to 
the authorship of these cast copper coins. In the opinion of 
some scholars,** towards the fag end of the Kusaga гше in, 
India, some parts in eastern India were not supplied with the 
sufficient amount of Kusaya coins. To make good for this 
shortage the Viceroys of the Kusayas in eastern India issued 
these cast copper coins. This view of Kusága rule in Eastern 
India through their viceroys has been ruled out by other 
scholars.6 They are of the opinion that had the so-called 
puriKusüga coins been really issued by the provincial 
governors of the Kusünas, they would have been the exact” 
coins and ‘not merely théir imitations.’ It has therefore, 
been surmised by P. L. Gupta that “the Puri Киѕапа coins 
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were issued by some local ruler or rulers who had hold 
over a small territory. confined only to Orissa and the 
adjoining fringes in Bihar and Andhra Pradesh”.*¢ This 
speculation implying the formation of a small principality 
consisting, in the period of circulation of these coins, of 
Orissa, some parts of Bihar and Andhra Pradesh appears 
to bean absurd one, as we have not sufficient evidence to 
prove the formation of such a state. Moreovar, we have 
also found that the so-called Puri Kusága coins have been 
recovered from different parts of West Bengal*", and their 
metrology is at variance with that of coins from Orissa. This 
metrological difference seems to indicate that the coins, 
particularly those from West Bengal, were minted by organised 
tradeas or trading agencies or private moneyers with the 
. nominal approval of local rulers.48 The trading agencies 
which were probably instrumental in issuing these coins 
might have been: responsible for heir metrological 
differences. 


At the present state of ош” knowledge we cannot suggest 
with any degree of certainty when these cast copper coins 
from Masubazar were in vogue. A comparative study of the 
cast copper coins of this type found from different parts of 
cur country leads us to postulate that these coins probably 
continued from the second century A. D. to the Gupta period. 
This is also evident from the palaeography of the legend 
lehka or tahka*® found оп the three coins from the Rekha 
hills®°, sixty-three coins from Balasore? and two coins from 
Bhanjakia.52 That these coins were in circulation in the 
Gupta period is also indicated by their recovery from the 
Mangalkote levels stratigraphically datable to the Gupta 
period.53 and by their discovery from the locality of а rock- 
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NOTES 


1 Accession Nos. с.1358-с.1589. The first reference to this hoard 
Чп the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, has been made in the 
- Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. xxxv, 1973, p. 134. 

2 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895, pp. 61-63 ; see 
-also J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum : 
‘Coins of Ancient India, 1936, p. cxxi. Тһе discoveries of these coins 
from Orissaled R. P. Chanda to name the pieces as *Oriyü-Kusüna" 
coins ( Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25, 
P. 139), and this suggestion was endorsed by R. C. Majumdar (R. C. 
Majumdar, “Sources of the Early History of Orissa", Journal of Ancient 
Indian History, Vol. I, Parts 1-2, 1967-6 , p. 43). P. Acharya, on the other 
hand, suggested that these coins should be termed as “early Orissan 

Coins", since these pieces had been found from all parts of Orissa 
(“Ancient Coins from Mayurbhanj”, Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India, 1940, Vol. ТЇ, p. 126). S. Tripathy has rightly pointed out that 
it is more convenient and reasonable to call these coins as “imitation 
Козара type", since “they were manufactured in imitation of Imperial 
‘Kusina Coinage of northern India, and they have also been found at 
some places of the contiguous provinces of Orissa” (S. Tripathy, Early 
апа Medieval Coins and Currency System of Orissa, p. 40). 
Accession No. c. 1358 : Measurement : 1.27 cms. 
Accession No c. 1361 : Measurement : 1.39 cms. 
Accession No. c. 1363 : Measurement : 1.39 cms. 
Accession No. c. 1359 : Measurement : 1.32 cms. 
Accession No. c. 1427 : Measurement : 1.40 cms. 
Accession No. c. 1513 : Measurement : 1.40 cms. 
Accession No. с. 1524 : Measurement : 140 cms. 
10 Accession No. c. 1490 : Measurement : 1.53 cms. 

А1 Accession No. c. 1385 : Measurement : 1.23 cms. 

12 R. Sarmadhikari has appended a chart of metrological details of 
the so-called Puri-Kusana Coins recovered from different parts of West 
Bengal to his article entitled **Some Observations оп the Coins of Early 
Bengal” in the Indian Museum Bulletin, 1984, р. 47. 

13 Ibid., p. 41. 

14 Ibid., p. 41. 

45 Ibid., p.41. 
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16 Ibid., р. 41 

17 M. І. Sinha, Radher Samskrit1. 

18 В.М. Mukherjee has kindly allowed the present writer to go- 
through the manuscript of his Coins and Commerce of Early Bengal’ 
(unpublished). 

19 R.K. Sarmadhikari, op. cit., p. 47. 

20 В. N. Mukherjee, ор. cit., has metrologically divided them into 
seven groups ‘with their weights varying from (a) c. 6.08 to c. 77 gms., 
(b) с. 5.95 to 5.312 gms., (c) с. 2.88 to 3.78 gms., (d) c. 2.15 to 2.65 gms.,. 
(e) 1.43t01.95 gms., (f) с. .880 to 1.07 gms. and (g) .25 mgms. to T 
grains'. 

21 Loc. cit. 

22 Accession No. c 1490 : Measurement : 1.53 cms. 

23 Accession Мо. c 1359 : Measurement : 1.32 cms. 

24 Accession No. c 1506 : Measurement : 1.38 cms. 

23 Accession No. c 1375 : Measurement : 1.38 cms. 

26 Accession No. c 1380 : Measurement : 1.35 cms. 

27 Accession No. с 1385 : Measurement : 1.23 cms. 

28 В.М. Mukherjee, Joc. cit. Itisinteresting to note, in this con- 
nexion, that the weight-system of the so-called Puri-Kusana Coins, зо. 
far known to have been found from Bengal, has been tentatively attri- 
buted by R. К. Sarmadhikari to the sub-multiples of Kaniska’s tetra-- 
drachm weighing more than 250 grains ( R. К. Sarmadhikari, op. cit.,. 
p.41) Butthis theory does not appear to hold good here, for the coins 
of lower denominations do not conform to the Kus&pa metrology. 

29 R. K. Sarmadhakari, op. cit., p. 47 

30 B. N. Mukherjee, loc. cit. 

31 R.K Sarmadhakari, op. cit., p. 47 

32 В. N. Mukherjee, loc. cit. 

33 Laksanadhyaksah caturbhagatamrath rilpyariiparh tikşņatrapusisānj-- 
апйпатапуайатағау! jayuktarh karayet Рапатағаһарапат padamas{abha- 
gamiti (Arthasastra, IY 12). See also R: С. Basak, (ed. and tr.) Kaurilylya 
Arthas astra, Vol. I, p. 123. 

34 R. K. Sarmadhikari, op. cit., p. 47. 


35 Тһе photographs (pl. nos. I and IT) of the untrimmed coins from. 


Masubazar testify to the fact that the protruding edges of the coins are 
responsible for the difference between the theoretical weight and the 
weight of the coins concerned. 
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36 Типһо-4ғиат Gaudikarh _Kambukarh Cakravalikarh са rüpyam 
CArthasastra, II, 13) ; see also R. G. Basak, op. cit., р. 127. 

37 D. К. Chakrabarty, “Тһе Preindustrial Mines of India", 
Purdtattva, Bulletin of the Indian Archaeological Society, No. 16, 1985-86, 
New Delhi. 

38 S. Tripathy, op. cit ‚р. 53-4. 

39 This coin is inthe collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Its accession number is c 505. 

40 B. N. Mukherjee, loc. cit. 

41 D К. Chakrabarty, op. cit., p. 67. 

42 Dudhpani Rock Inscription of Udayamüna, v. 4, Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. II, p. 345. 

43 Mahüvarhsa, ХІ, 20-24; See also Wilhelm Geiger, The Mahavamsa, 
рр. 78-9. 

44 D.K. Ganguly has suggested that the outlying province of the 
Kus&na empire used to be supplied with a large number of Kusüna coins, 
but the distance from the imporial mint was responsible for inadquacy 
and irregularity in supplying Orissa with Кивйпа coins. So, the viceroys 
of the Kusünas in Orissa were authorised to mint coins on the basis of 
the Kusana originals’ (D. К. Ganguly, "The Imperial Kusága Coins 
and their Imitations in Orissa’, Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Vol. XXVIII, Part I, 1966, p.10) In the opinion of another 
scholar, during the last days of the Kusdna rule in India, some parts of 
eastern India were not properly supplied with the sufficient amount of 
Kusápa coins because of the conflict between the declining Kusanas and. 
rising Yaudheyas and other tribes. To overcome this difficulty of 
inadequate supply the Murundas, who were ruling over the eastern 
provinces of the Kusüna empire in their viceregal capacity under the- 
Kusánas, were empowered to issue the so-called Puri-Kusána coins 
(5. P. Singh, “Numismatic Evidence of Kusüna-Muruzda rule in Eastern 
India", Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXV, 1973,. 
p. 139). | 

45 P. L. Gupta, '*Kusána-Murunda rule in Eastern India—Numis- 
matic Evidence" Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVI, 
1974, pp. 47-8 ; see also S. Tripathy, op. cit., pp. 55-6. 

46 P. L. Gupta, Ibid., p. 49. 

47 Тһе discoveries of the so-called Puri-Kusára coins from Bengal. 
have ruled out the veracity of P. L. Gupta's statement that the Puri- - 
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«Kusüna coins are absent from “аП {ће finds of Bengal’ (P. L. Gupta, 
Ibid., p. 48.) 

48 S. Tripathy also suggests that “these coins were initiated by the 
trading communities modelled after the Kugüna originals with the 
approval of the different ruling families to be used in trade and commerce 
intheir dominions. Itis probably the popularity of the Kusüna coins 
which led them to initiate after the cessation of supply of the Kusüna 
originals in order to continue the numismatic tradition of this region." 
(S. Tripathy, op-cit., p. 56). It may be noted, in this connexion, that 
though the ‘trading communities’ might have played an important role 
in issuing these coins, there is no evidence to endorse the theory of their 
introduction after the ‘cessation of supply’ of Kusüna coins. 


49 The palaeography of this legend led К. D. Banerji to date these 
coins to a period earlier than the seventh century А. D. (R. D. Banerji, 
*Notes on Indian Numismatics," Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. V, 1919, p 84). On the basis of palaeonpigraphic 
similarities between the legend on these cast copper coins and the 
inscription on Samudragupta's Allahabad Pillar, J. Allan has placed 
‘these coins in the end of the third century or the early part of the 
fourth century А. D. (J. Allan, op-cit, p, cxii, n.2) 

50 R. D. Banerji, op-cit, p. 84. 

51 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25 p. 131. 

52 Ibid.,p. 131; see also J. Allan, op. cit., p. сххі. 

53 The present writer is indebted to В. М. Mukherjee for this 
‘information. 

54 The discovery of a tempera painting on a rock-shelter called 
‘Ravanachaya from the village of Sitabhinji in the Keonjher district has 
also thrown a flood of light on the antiquity of the so-called Puri-Kus- 
āna coins. It bears а painted inscription in the characters of the fourth 
century A. D., and since some cast copper coins of the type in question 
have been found along with other objects from the vicinity of the 
tempera painting, the so-called Puri-Kuséna coins may, 
as suggested by T. N. Ramachandran, be assigned to the fourth century 
A.D. T. N. Ramachandran, “Find of Puri-Kushan or Oriya-Kushan 
coins from Sitabhinji, Keonjhar Dist., Orissa’, Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, VoY XIII, 1951, pp. 69.-72). 

55 B. B. Lal, “Sisupalgarh 1948 : An Early Historical Fort in 
-Eastern India," Ancient India, Vol. V, 1949, p. 97. 
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ASPECTS OF RURAL SETTLEMENTS AND RURAL. 
SOCIETY IN EARLY MEDIEVAL INDIA, by Brajadulal 
Chattopadhyaya, published by K. P. Bagchi & Company, 
Calcutta, 1990, pp. 131, Rs. 50:00. 


The book under review is an enlarged version of Sakharam 
Ganesh Deuskar Lectures on India History and Culture, 
1985, delivered by the author at the Centre for Studies in 
Social Sciences, Calcutta. 


There are three main chapters ( with appendices ) in the 
book preceded by an introduction and followed by а conclusion. 
At the outset the three chapters may appear as isolated 
because these deal with three separate regions— Bengal, South 
Eastern Marwar in Rajasthan and South Karnataka, but there 
isa connecting thread. Ав the author himself has said the 
choice of these regions for case-studies was prompted “by a 
desire to examine, initially, how ruralsettlements in these 
regions differed in their access to and utilization of water 
resources" ( p. 11). In the early sections of each of the three 
main chapters, the author has tried to show the influence of 
rivers, araghattas, and tanks in the formation of rural settle- 
ments in the respective three regions. Considered separately 
these early sections may be taken as positive contribution of 
Chattopadhyaya to the study of rural settlement patterns of 
Early-Medieval India. Particular reference may be made to 
the relevant section dealing with rural settlement of Bengal 
where he has shown how nucleated and dispersed settlements 
grew up in different parts of Bengal due to differences in the 
nature of water resources available to the rural folk. But one 
feels that these sections on ruralsettlements hava not been 
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properly integrated to the study of structural patterns of 
regional village societies discussed latter in the chapters. 

The sections, where the author analyses aspects of rural 
society of these three regions, also reveal some common 
thought processes. Не has tried to look at the rural social 
‘complex of respective regions, the patterns of inter-village 
net-works, and the relationship between rural units and apex- 
powers. In case of Bengal he has shown that he village 
‘units under the Guptas had Brahmana and non-Bráhmaga 
elements without any sharp distinction between them, and that 
these villages were not isolated units. With the decline of 
the Gupta power several marked changes to place in the 
‘administrative machinery of the regional state-powers, which 
reflected on the rural social complex as well. Proliferation 
-оҒ agrahüra settlements and emergence of new categories of 
land-holders created new situations in the rural social 
-complex. 


In the chapter dealing with rural society in Marwar under 
the Nadol Саһатӣпаѕ, Chattopadhyaya endeavours to show 
‘how different villages emearged as nodes and channelized 
resources of other villages. These nodes, however, were not 
.fixed and changed with the shift of patronage extended by the 
apex-power to individuals or to deities. 


The history of Kalikatti, an early medieval village of 
South-Karnataka is fascinating. Ап ordinary undifferentiated 
village (ur) was given as a posthumous yrfti toa sümamta. 
Gradually it became the “first village of Magare 300", a 
sthala, a nad. At one stage it was given the status of a pattana 
or town. For the major part of its historical existence, as 
.revealed by epigraphic documents, the village Kalikatti was 
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‘controlled by опе or another samanta. But the social complex 
of the village was formed by various categories of people— 
"Gavupgdas, Bovas. Telligus Jeda-Koftalis, Jagati Kotfalis etc. 
They all played their parts in shaping the destiny of the 
‘village. Land grants made by many of them “led to the 
accumulation of land rights by the temples on a very signi- 
‘ficant scale". | Ultimately, however, Kalikatti became an 
-agrahara where the mahajanas i.e. the Brahmanas had the 
-most advantageous position. 


Тһе account of rural Society of early medieval India, be, 
it Bengal or Marwar or Karnatakü, was thus intimately 
associated with land grants in favour of different beneficia- 
ries. This ties up the study on rural society with the broader 
problem of Indian historiography, i.e. Indian Feudalism. 
‘Chattopadhyaya’s earlier researches on early medieval urban 
centres and trade networks provide new dimension to the said 
problem. We are sure that the present book will also provoke 
thinking and discussions on the same problem though viewed 
from a different. 


One may not necessarily agree with all the arguments of 
theauthor. To take an example, his suggestion that the 
vithi-adhikarana of the Sriàgavera-vithi had one kulika, seven 
-Kayasthas, and two pustapülas, and that this constituted 
significant variation from the composition of the visayadhi- 
Кагапа of Kotivrasa, wherein only one member from each 
category was represented (p. 41), does not appear to be 
correct. In the former case these persons appear іп the 
capacity of donors and not as representatives of their respec- 
tive groups in the Board of Administration, The absence of 
reference to the Ки Ка, the kayastha and the pustapala іп 
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the Jagadishpur copper plate inscription becomes obvious im 
the light of the explanation given above. Similarly the 
difference in the number of kutumbin found in the Kalaikuri-- 
Sultanpur plate and the Jagadishpur plate to be explained 
with reference to the contents of the inscriptions, However, 
these are matters of details which do not stand in our way 
of enjoying an excellent work on rural society of early 
medieval India. 
Chitrarekha Gupta 


THE CHANGING FACE OF CALCUTTA: AN 
ARCHITECTURAL APPROACH—CALCUTTA : 300 by: 
S.C. Mukherji, published by Dept. of Information & Cultural’ 
Affairs, Govt. of W. Bengal, Calcutta, 1991, pp. 110+ Plates. 
100. Price not mentioned. 

The handbook begins with an Introduction where the: 


author gives а brief description of the history of modern. 


Calcutta and its architecture. It is followed by an illustrated. 
account of some Improtant Monuments and Buildings in. 
Calcutta, At the end is a Glossary of Technical Terms Used; 

As Sri Nishit R. Ray writes in his Foreword, the present 
work is expected to ‘focus attention on the need of conserva- 
tion ofthe extremely valuable item of Calcutta's property, 
viz. its buildings’ which are ‘not only silent witnesses to the: 
past but also an integral part of its history itself". 


D. R. Das 


a 





HERITAGE OF HARYANA II : BUDDHIST REMAINS 
by Devendra Handa, published by the Dept. of Archaeology 
& Museums, Haryana, Chandigarh, 1989, pp. 30; Price not 
mentioned. ` 


The slim monograph begins with a description of geogra- 
phy, ancient and modern, of the Haryana State. It 1s followed 
by the author's attempt to ascertain the antiquity of the 
association of Buddhism with this region and identify its 
Buddhist sites. In the remaining part of the book, it has been 
shown how the discovery ofa number of monumental and 
sculptural remains attest the continuance of Buddhism іп 
Haryana from the Mauryan, if not earlier, period to about the 
14th century. It seems that in this area the sculptural art 
with a distinct Buddhist inspiration reached its apogee during 
the Киваца period. The sculptural specimens of this period 
bear the unmistakable influence of the Gandharan idiom. 

The author has done a commendable work by collecting in 
one place the information about the little known remains of 
Buddhist origin in Haryana. Besides their historical impor- 
tance, these examples are also of great value for determining 
the course of evolution of sculptural art of a given region іп 
particular and India in general. The illustrations accompany- 
ing the text enhance the worthfuiness of the work. 


D. R. DAS 


16 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FEUDALISM, 
TOWARDS A MODEL OF EARLY MEDIEVAL INDIAN 
ECONOMY, c. A.D. 600-1000 by Vijay Kumar Thakur, 
published by Janaki Prakashan, Patna, New Delhi, 1989, 
XXVIII+ pp. 147. Rs. 200. 


The book under review is divided into three broad 
sections : (1) Introduction: Problems and Methodology 
of the Study of Feudalism in Indian History, (ii) Recent 
Writings on Indian Feudalism : A Historiographical Critique 
and (iii) Conclusion: Тһе Essence of Feudal Economy and. 
the Perspective of Third Urbanization in India, There are 
also two appendices respectively on “Forced Labour in the: 
Gupta Period" and “Social Roots of the Bhagavad-gità : A 
Note on the Role of Ideology in Early Medieval Society." 

Since the publication of К. S. Sharma's Indian Feudalisrm 
(first edition, Calcutta 1965, second edition Delhi, 1980 ;: 
Thakur has chosen to use the first edition only—see Biblio- 
graphy, p.128), the possibilities of feudal social formation in. 
early medieval India from c. 300 A.D. to 1200 A.D. became 
a debated issue. Thakur largely subscribes to the views of 
R. S. Sharma and В. №. S. Yadava on Indian feudalism and: 
hence writes this book to critically discuss *such writings. 
which negate or refuse to accept the existence of feudalism in: 
early medieval India" (p. 1, f. n,). It is not clear why Thakur 
chose to restrict himself only to the period c. A. D. 600- 
1000. R. S. Sharma fixed the chronology of feudal social! 
formation from c.A.D. 300 to A.D. 1200, divided into three 
clear stages: beginnings, crystallization and climax and 
cracks. Thakur seems to have paid little attention tolthe- 
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evolutionary process involved in feudal social formation in 
early India. This would only strengthen the well-known 
criticism that the chronological framework of Indian feud- 
alism is yet to be clearly defined and determined. 


The author has levelled sharp criticisms against several 
historians, most notably Harbans Mukhia, D. C. Sircar, B. D, 
Chattopadhyaya and M. R. Tarafdar. Mukhia has been 
countered for his "over-reliance on his self-framed concept 
ofthe presence of free peasantry throughout the length and 
breadth of ancient and medieval Indian civilisation’, (p. 27). 
Thakur cites several references to the use of visti (forced 
labour) in early medieval India and opines that Mukhia 
advocated “for a model which is almost akin to the concept 
of Asiatic mode of production” (p. 27), which only served to 
strengthen the much cherished idea of the millennial stagna- 
tion of Indian society. It would have been better if Thakur 
could provide an adequate explanation to the other irritant 
that one of the important features of feudal social formation 
i.e. contractual element between the dominant and the 
"dominated, is virtually absent from the vast corpus of 
epigraphical material of the early middle age. 


Since Thakur attempts to build 'a model of early Indian 
economy', he naturally devotes greater attention to trade, 
coinage and urbanism (or their rarity. He more or less 
echoes Sharma's opinion that the early middle age (upto 1000 
A.D.)witnessed decline of trade(especially long-distance trade), 
shrinkage in the use of coins and urban decay. It is in the 
context of this discussion that he opposes the findings of 
Sircar, Chattopadhyaya and Tarafdar. 


Thakur believes, following Sharma and Yadava, that the 
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widespread.use of kapardaka (cowrie-shells) in early medieval 
India not only.points to the lack of minted metallic medium 
of exchange; but also speaks of a slump in trade which was. 
“diminished to the level of marginalia in the context of: 
contemporary economy" (p. 90). Тһеп he takes the next 
step to argue that “the linkage between the shrinkage of trade 
and the near complete annihilation of currency tradition in 
early medieval economic pattern is too obvious to miss 
attention" (p. 91). In view of latest researches, overlooked by 
Thakur, the reviewer feels that time is ripe enough to explode. 


the myth that use of cowrie-shells and relative lack of coins. - 


imply shrinkage of commerce. 


Scant attention has been paid by the author to the evidence’ 
and recent works relating to growth of exchange centres in’ 
early medieval India in pre-1000 A.D. days. An excellent 
case study in this regard is provided by B. D. Chattopadhyaya, 
‘Markets and Merchants in Early Medieval Rajasthan’, 


Social Science Probings, Vol. 2, No. 4, Dec., 1985, pp. 413- > 


440. 


It is also difficult for the réviewer to agree with the 
author’s understanding of “third urbanization”, i.e. the 
process of urban development in the early medieval period. 
‘Thakur highlights the “truncated qualitative and quantitative’ 
format” of towns belonging to the third phase of urbanization’ 
and arrives at the almost inevitable conclusion about their’ 
“two prime functions—religious and political” (p. 93). 
Armed with this argument, he attacks B.D. Chattopadhyaya’s 
article ‘Trade and Urban Centres in Early Medieval North? 
India’, Indian Historical Review, Vol. I, 1974, pp. 203-19.: 
Once again, ‘Thakur ignores Chattopadhyaya’s ‘Urban Centres 


< 





“ 
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in Early Medieval India: An Overview, im Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharyya and Romila Thapar (eds), Situating Indian. 
History for S. Gopal, Delhi, 1986, pp. 8-23. This is a more? 
serious lapse and omission than the others. 
No опе had used the expression “Third Urbaniz- 
ation“ prior to this paper by Chattopadhyaya, Thakur 
favours the expression but does not care to refer to Chatto- 
padhyaya. Chattopadhyaya also seems to have appreciated 
the distinctive feature of early medieval urban centres ina 
better and more meaningful way. While early historical 
urbanism has to be judged, according to him, “in terms of an 
epicentre-really the region spread over thestretch of the upper 
Ganges and middle Ganges (p. 30), “they (ie. urban 
centres of early medieval India) were far more rooted in their 
regional contexts than their early historical predecessors" 
(p.31). At the present state of our knowledge, it is not 
possible to view early medieval urban centres only as political 
and religious centres. 


Finally a word about Thakur's criticism of M. R. Tarafdar 
(Trade and Society їп Early Medieval Bengal, Indian 
Historical Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp, 274-84). Tarafdar is 
opposed for his evidence regarding the continuity of trade 
and coins in south eastern Bengal, which evidently does not 
fit into Thakur's model of early medieval Indian economy. 
In other words, Thakur discounts any argument in favour of 
feudal formation in early medieval Bengal in Tarafdar,s 
paper. The same article by Tarafdar is included in D. N. 


Ша (ed.), Feudal Social Formation in Early India, Delhi, 
1987, as a case study of feudal developments in early medie- 


val Bengal. It is simply confusion galore ! 
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Readers would find that the book under review may help 
keep the debate on Indian feudalism alive. But as the biblio- 
graphy is not updated, the present historiographical critique 
of Thakur which aims at providing a model of early medieval 
Indian economy, merely harps on a stereotype. 


Ranabir Chakravarti _ 





“MIGRANT BRAHMANAS IN NORTHERN INDIA, 
"THEIR SETTLEMENT AND GENERAL IMPACT 
`с. А. D. 475-1030 by Swati Datta, published by Moti- 
lal Banarasidass, New Delhi, 1919, pp. 271. Rs. 150. 


The book aims at discussing different aspects of Migra- 
‘tions of the Brahmanas in northern India and the social and 
economic life and status of the migrant Brühmagas between 
с. A. D. 475 and 1030. Besides an introduction, there are 
‘four chapters and a concluding section summarising the 
results of the investigations. А list of inscriptions utilised 
in the relevant research, a select, bibliography and an index 
'(to important words and names) are furnished at the end. 

The period covered ranges form the age of the decline of 
the Gupta empire to that of the death of Sultan Mahmüd and 
the end of the Gurjara-Pratihára empire. The author has 
correctly observed that "the. period was characterised 
Әу long drawn out political disturbances" (Introduction). 

Chapter Ideals in detail with the causes and history of 
miprations. Her researches establish that political upheavals, 
-oppressive rules, famines, prospects of better economic life, ` 
etc. were among the causes resulting in migrations of the 
Brühmanas from one area to another in northern India. The 
frequency of such migration increased in the post-750 A.D. 
period. Long distance migration became comparatively 
more usual in this sub-period. Movements were generally 
from one village to another or from one town to another, 
though exceptions were ther. There were numerous emigra- 
tions from Varendri, Sravasti, Takarl, Kalafica, Hastigrima, 
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Madhyadeáa, etc. The region of Orissa attracted a large: 
number of Brahmanas (Chapters I and П). 

The habitats, gotras, vocations ‘academic attainments 
family-life, economic conditions, etc. of the migrant Brah- 
maņas and their relations with the lands in their favour Бу: 
the kings, rulers and others have been discussed in detail in 
Chapters III and ГУ. 


The marshalling of facts and the critical nature of the- 
assessments of data afe admirable. There are, however,’ 
certain lapses in these regards. The theory of a temporary: 
decline in the Pala empire immediately after Devapala (p. 94). 
is not tenable in the light of thé evidence of the recently- 
noticed inscriptions of his son Mahendrapaia (separate from. 
Prátihàra Mahendrapala), Not adequete analysis has been 
made of the purpose of the donors (includifig rulers) for- 
making grants to the immigrant Bráhmagas. It is surprising. 
that the évidencé of the Paschimbhag copper plate inscription 
of Srtcandra lias nof been taken iüto account. It not only 
records the conversidii ofa large area into a Brahmapura. 
( Bráhmana settlement ) named Sricandrapura ( after the name- 
ofthe king), butálso perpetuates grants to certain deities. 
worshipped in four Vangála mathas and also to the same- 
deities wrashipped in four desantarlya mathas ( і. e. religious 
establishments controlled by emigrants from outside areas ). 
The inscription alludes to some sort of tension between an. 
establishment controlled by local Bralimagas and that domi- 
nated by some Brahmanas of outside origin. This record, 
discussed in detail by D. C. Sircar in 1973 ( Epigraphical 
Discoveries in East Pakistan, рр. 19f.), should have bhen. 
thoroughly utilised. Another defect of the book is thé 
absesence of a discussion on the question of migration óf^ 
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the Maga Brahmanas. In this connection we can draw atten- 
tion to ће Govindapur inscription of A. D. 1137. Though 
the date is beyond the period covered by the book under 
review the family mentioned in the record as belonging to 
the class of the Maga Brahmagas from Sakadvipa, might well 
have migrated to the Nawada region of Bihar ( where the 
epigraph has been found) in an earlier age ( Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. П, pp. 338. ). The Мара Bráhmapgas connected 
with the Sun worship indeed formed and шон section 
of migrant Brahmanas. 

The rulers, irrespective of their religious affiliations, 
required the help ofthe Втаһшапая who were still at the 
top of the caste-based society and had the capacity to influ- 
ence the mass in the name of religion. The crafty Bráhmagas. 
were even eager to exploit this situation in return of royal 
favour. Thus it was no wonder thata Buddhist king like 
Sricandra granted large plots of land іл favour of Brahmayas. 
even "for the sake of or inthe name of the noble Lord. 
Buddha" ( Buddha bhattàrakamuddisya ). 

Though this point has not been discussed by the author in 
desirable detail, she has rightly observed that the Brahmanas, 
settled in new habitats and enjoying the privileges transferred 
to them by the ruling class, “came to constitute a loyal 
element inthe population ready to uphold and maintain the 
authority of the king". Негеіп lies the raison d'etre of 
Brahmana settlements patronised by rulers. 

On the whole, the treatise 1s well-written. In fact, 1t may 
be considered as a significant contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject, which by itself is very important in the sphere: 
of study of India's socio-religious history. 

B. N. Mukherjee 





HAMPI: A MEDIEVAL METROPOLIS by S. Settar 
published by Kala-yatra, Bangalore, undated price Rs. 120. 


In 1981, Ruvari, a Dharwad based publisher brought out 
S. Settar's Sravana Belgola : An Illustrated Study. Hampi: 
A Medieval Metropolis is a work of the same genre. And 
like all other publications of Settar, it is produced with care 
and competance. 


Hampi is deservedly one of the most well-known sites of 
fhe Deccan. Not surprisingly, there is no dearth of published 
materialon this complex. Settar does not attempt a pedantic 
treatise, his basic concern is to present a readable and auth- 
entic account enriched by visual materials. The text is 
arranged in three sections. In the introductory section, the 
author gives a framework of the dynastic history of the 
Vijayanagara Kingdom between 1336 and 1576. Нашрі was 
the centre stage of events during this period, and by 1576, the 
Aravidu dynasty shifted its political centre beyond Hampi. 

Like many other political centres of south Asia, Hampi 
was primarily a cult-spot; a Saivaksetra with its history 
going back to the 7th century A.D. The changing character 
of the site could be attribufed to the political processes 
operative in the medieval Deccan. Drawing generously from 
"Kannada literature, Settar worked out this transformation in 
а compact format. At its zenith, Hampi complex covered a 
-space of about 25Km. between its north-eastern and south- 
western limits with an estimated number of 5000 monuments. ` 
“The complex was defined by the river Tungabhadra and a rich 
-outcrop of granite boulders. 
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While the religious importance of the site was never lost 
sight of, lts pre-eminent Position was largely due to, what 
might -be lossely defined as, secular monuments. Nearly 
every chronicler emphasised on the opulence of urban life. 
A point well illustrated by more than a dozen of pura and 
pattana-ending place names. By the middle of the 14th 
century, three distinct segments of the Hampi complex could 
be identified : i) Hampi,a Saiva centre, around the Virü- 
рака temple; ii) Anegaundi, the mother-capital, developed. 
into an urban centre on the north bank of the river ; and 
iii  Vijayanagara, the imperial city, built beyond the hill- 
ocks of Hemakuta (p.6). Further, the spatial expansion was 
made possible largely due to the patronage of Kysnadevaraya 
(1509-29 A.D.) of the Tulüva dynasty. 

Any attempt at grouping the monuments from a complex 
this magnitude poses several difficulties. Settar groups these 
into three units, keeping in mind the requirements of 
‘common and casual visitor’ (р.8). The grouping, based on 
the spatial location of the monuments, provides some sort of 
an overview. The three units are (i) the Hemakuta Complex, 
(ii) The Metropolis and (iii) the Vitthala Complex. ` 

In describing the monuments, Settar has adopted a straight 
forward narrative method, interspersed with essential details 
like the date, origin, patronage, dimension of the monuments 
and local legends connected with them. In so doing, he has 
not obstructed the readability of the text. Everything is 
presented from the viewers’ point of view, so much so that 
picturesque description of a granite conglomeration (p. 12) 
is included in the narrative, similarly in his description of 
the non-religious structures like {һе palace, the mint, the 
nobleman's quarter, pan-supari bazar or the Queen's bath, 
Settar has remained accurate and analytical. In his words “Тһе 


Fs 
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Queen's Bath, the Lotus Mahal and the Elephant stable 
demonstrate the depth of influence exorted by the exotic 
Islamic architecture. But, instead of blindly borrowing from 
Islamic art, the Vijayanagaras seem to have used their innova- 
tive skill and integrated those elements into their own idiom" 
(p.74). This point he carries forward with a set of drawing 
of plan and elevation with obvious Islamic impact. Settar's 
attempt at situating some of the iconic forms like the colossal 
Laksmi-Narasirhha (pp. 34-85) in terms of local texts and 
political developments, is pregnant with significant possi- 
bilities. He has highlighted a couple of important things, 
like dynastic list, architectural style, the Ramayana theme, by 
accommodating these data seperately. 

The simultaneous presentation of text and illustration in 
this work is of great advantage to the reader. Not only does 
it facilitates uninterrupted reading, it helps establish the 
relationship between the two sets of material almost imme- 
diately. No discussion of this important work should conclude 
without a categorical statement on the excellent visual mate- 
tial presented herein. A set of sensitive photographs in 
monochrome and colour capture the quintessential character 
of Hampi. 


Gauttam Sengupta 
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Errata 


Page Line Incorrect Correct 
7 ihe the 
9 n. Posthuumous Posthumous 
(formely) (formerly) 

11 1 Martvan. Martvan, 
13 24 Natianal National 
14 7 of of of 
15 17 Maha Маһа 
24 19 sancturies sanctuaries 
25 24 iuscriptions inscriptions 
27 19 Ele Ele- 
28 17 withe with 
28 26 perhabs perhaps 
28 28 Gujrat Gujarat 
32 n. 34, 35, 

37 & 39 bid. Ibid. 
33 16 Samgrüm raja Sathgramaraja 
33 17 varataks varatakas 
35 18 Ka hmir Kashmir 
35 20 this his 
36 n.2 VII I 
36 п.10 Nand...Majumdear Nandi...Majumdar 
37 n.14 p. Vol. Vol. 
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